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Experiments with — 


jj HE Rural New- Yorker copies the interesting 
experiments of H. H. EAsTMAN, published in 
a late number of the Country Gentleman, in 


and faintly praised. We think the usually accurate 
and scientific editor of that sh ih has sea their 
value. 

We have long takén the giand, as our 
aware, that experiment must be the great | dies test 


in agriculture, while s¢ience “may throw a great deal 


of useful light on the manner of performing experi- 
ments. At the same time, we have invariably urged 
the importance of longer epeated trial, under varying 
circumstances, in order that experiment may give us 
reliable information, We publish single res ults for the 
same reason that we. sive the meaner of Pcseadh, for 


further trials. When those pedi ini: ane oi a 
and accurately performed, as in those reported h 
sprreqpondent, they are of course far more vol a 


The Mow-arkee thinks: that 1 
. of little or no value, ‘because so. limi in 

“that the ground for each should never b ess th 
eighth of an acre. We are aware that this, or the 


‘scientific iculturists ; but it is 5 quite a mistake to 
select, A this si s always the best. The larger | 


that will answer in many cases, but not forecast A 
proper discrimination must be made, and sometimes 
_ the smaller experiment is decidedly the most advanta- 
geous, as is plainly shown in the results under discus- 
sion. .For ple, in one trial, land without manure 
is reported | yielding fifty-three bushels (of ears?) to 
the acre; and in another seventy-nine bushels. This 
result the New-Yorker objects to, as a proof of, the in- 
aecuracy of this mode of experimenting, apparently 
overlooking the fact that this very experiment i is proof |, 
against his own reasoning. It shows that while there 


may be no perceptible variation in the quality of land. 


in close proximity or in continuous rows of the crop 
different and more remote portions of the field may 
quite unlike, as happened in this very | instance ; 
hence, the large plot experiments are least reliable or 
variable ground. A better way, undoubtedly, than 
either of the other modes, i is to experiment upon alter- 
nate rows, which, running side by side across the field, 
are affected alike by all the varieties of soil. Or, if 
single rows cannot be keptiisufficiently distinct, as in 
the case of applying manure broadcast, alternate sets 
or series of rows may be taken. 


Another object ion made to our corresponnent’s ex- 
periments is, that they tend to show that dissolved bone 
may be useful to corn, fallacy of which conclusion 
is presumed, because this manure does not usually 
prove advantageous to the corn crop. This strikes us 

as a singular objection to a specific manure, which may 
operate very differently on different soils—and which 
difference, so far as this manure is concerned,. can be 
only learned by experiment. In the results. reported, 


) it had most. obviously a beneficial effect, however it | 
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which those experiments are chiefly censured — 


ders are 


~ 


may have failed in other casos, ita with wt — 
differently constituted. ‘ 

Our friend of the New-Yorker will no doubt take it 
for granted, that we make these remarks, not to eon- 
trovert any of his opinions, but to in establishing 
a right foundation for the performanee of agricultural 


experiments, which form ‘one of the most interesting | 
} and important of all means for modern 9 anh naeed 


—_——~f-— 


‘Want of Accurate Experiments in Cattle. 


At the late fair of the New-Hampshire Agricultural 
Society, Gen. GiippEN remarked that he had gone in- 


to Devon stock, and had lost by it in th 
cattle. The botor was excellent, a that had intro- 
duced the stock throughout the State; it could have 


been nothing else, for this breed was deficient in fat- 
tening, working, and milking qualities. 


ther people 
might favor Wom, but when he found a ped, or a 


in favor of the larger breed. 

This mode of judging of the value of breeds is very 
common, and often very erroneous. A thousand dol- 
lars in small bills is worth the same sum in large ones ; 


» and a’thousand bushels of corn ‘converted | into a a is 


dollars’ worth of beef in small animals, is worth m 


than if converted into five hundred in large clinaie ! 


tive merits of nadine and hisenis Merinos and South 
Downs, Berkshires and Landpikes, Suffolks and Alli- 
gators, Shanghais and Bantams, Dorkings and Polands, 


but which would quickly settle many disputed points. 


An extraordinary cow will make sixteen pounds of but- 
ter per week; but what is the relative cost of this but- 
ter, as compared with the product of the eight-pound 


cow? Is poultry in a ten-pound carcass, cheaper or 


dearer than poultry in five-pound animals? Are the 
Brahma-pootras or the Dorkings raised at least Cost? 
The time expended — in controversies of this character, 
would have long ago settled the question if employed 


| in well-conducted experiments. A~peculiarity of the 


philosophy of the ancients was their exclusive adhe- 


‘rence to speculative reasoning—they preferred dispu- 


ting for ages, to observing or experimenting for ‘an 


hour; this absurdity was long since exploded, by Lord 


Bacon, but has been lately revived by stock-breeders ; 
and we should be glad to see at least half a dozen of 


the most enlightened State agricultural societies, turn 
-over a new leaf, and sustain the philosophy of Bacon 


by instituting experiments on the subject. 

We make these remarks without any reference to 
any particular breed, or from any preference to Devon 
or other cattle, and we have strong doubts of the cor- 
rectness of some prevalent opinions in regard to them. 


Destroying Brakes or. Ferns. 


Being a constant reader of the Country Gentleman, 
and having an ardent desire to gain information, I 
would inquire through your columns, the best method 
of killing brakes on stony and rocky: ‘Jands which can- 
not be plowed or cultivated. D. C. L. Essex, Vt. 


We have no practical experience in this matter, and 
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| gould recommend nothing better than to grub them up 
by hand, which would be next to impossible where they 


‘are very abundant. We question if there i is any “royal — 


road”? t et ; but our correspondents who 
have mo practical knowledge, = — furnish 
something valuable. os it | » age Sa 
Pie c Aes }- » V3 ee, i 
nee on British Ageicnltare—VIE. 


on —_—_ ‘ 
af a Loxpon, Oct. 18, 1853. 


oT Tucken, “a “With te r to the preservation 
and 1 use of manures, which will form tis ‘subject of 


this letter, I cannot praise what I have seen in Eng- 


land, “without. considerable qualification. That British — 


"farmers have studied the nature of soils. more than we 


have ; that they know better the wants of each crop, 


and have applied manures with greater : specific effect, 
is “undoubtedly true: ‘This accounts in part for the 
success they have attained. It is equally true that the 
nation, not to lay all the blame on the farmers, has not 
been careful to preserve those elements of fertility 
which might have rendered the success of agriculture 
far greater than it has been. The Thames, the Liffey, 
the Ouse and a score of smaller rivers are running into 
the peean, fairly saturated w the eléments of wheat. 
tilizing ‘matters ‘earried down these rivers, are 
‘equal’ the production of at least a hundred million 
of bushels annually. I do not 1 Pieai to imply that all 
of this is lost.” Natur -is sometimes truer to man than 
he is to himeblt—restores: partially what he throws 
away. I will not say, , as some ‘here have said, that 


the filthiness of these rivers renders the country on | 


their banks ufthealthy. Water is not only a mighty 
purifier, but it is a strong retainer of all: impurities. It 
is possible that the waters of the Thames, rushing to 
and fro through the city, w with every flowing and ebb- 


ing tide, may hold, in a nearly innocuots state, the 


sewerage of two and a half millions of people.’ This 
river, for not less than twenty miles in and below the 
The following re- 
ceipe would represent it fairly: 
water, one hogshead; add half a bushel of finely pow- 


dered charcoal, to give the right color; then put in a 


generous quantity each, of every conceivable kind of 
filth ; stir well together, and you will have a perfect 
sample.’ It would 
as they pass the low: _ tore of London, would a % 
tilize every acre of Great Britain, could they be distri- 
buted equally over it, without other manure. ~ 

I know not that it would be possible to arrest and 
apply to agricultural purposes, the thousands of tons of 
fertilizing materials daily carried off in the ‘Thames 
‘and other rivers of Great Britain; but IE am ‘quite cer- 
tain that if a way of ie! be found, the agri- 
-eulturists of that country ° nd it; and that if they 
do not, they will ere long manage’ to intercept these 
materials, before they become mingled with the rivers; ; 

and that, in either case, the agricultural gapabilities of 
the country will be greatly increased. The question 
of applying sewerage to agricultural purposes is deser- 
vedly receiving great attention here. ‘That it can be 
done, is already decided; how it can be done economi- 
. cally, and so as at once to promote the health of the 


cities, and the fertility of the country, is the problem. ~ . 
When this is solved, and. corresponding practice is _}, 


“Take, of pure rain 


em asif the waters of the Thames, ~ 


sy 
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adopted, Great Britain will cease to send down her 
‘rivers more guano daily than all her merchant ships 
could bring from the coast of Peru in a year. In 
France and Belgium a very different practice prevails. 
I could not. but notice that the water of the Seine was 
just about as pure after flowing some four or five miles 
through Paris, as before. ‘The inference was, that 
every thing, which would otherwise pollute that beau- 
tiful stream, is preserved for agricultural purposes. 
The same is true of Belgium. I noticed when there, 
that the streams, which, pass through Brussels, Ghent, 
Antwerp and other large places,’ leave these cities 
nearly as pure as they énter them. The preservation 
and use of every thing that can benefit the soil, is there 
regulated by law; and the Belgian farmer would 
almost as soon empty his wheat sack into the river, as 
throw intodt any thing that could increase the produc- 
tiveness of. his field. You would be amused to see 
with what care the banks of these rivers, numerous 
canals and large public ditches, as well as of the small 
ditches, are guarded against receiving any fertilizing 
matter from the fields. It is true that the water must 
run into these canals and ditches; the object’ of them 
is to drain the fields ; but then, instead of flowing into 
them in the gross, it is made to filter through large 
portions of earth, in order to deprive it of any fertiliz- 
ers which it mi ht otherwise carry off. 


The Belgian farmers also take great care to pre- 
vent the washing of the manure from one part of, the 
field to another. I first noticed this on the field of 
Waterloo, on which I spent a day, surveying it far 
more as a wheat field than as a battle field. It is.ina 
beautifully rolling country, with numerous small eleva- 
tions and depressions, having a soil naturally light, but 
made by cultivation one of. the finest wheat growing 
regions in the world. The farmers were just finishing 
off their fall sowings. The last thing they did, after 
harrowing in the seed in the neatest possible manner, 
was to run a great number of furrows over the field, in 
such a way, as to cause the water of tains es 
from the. gher te to ee places, by 
cuitous routes ima le, and at, th 
grade of descent. On asking a farmer, who naibsen 
for an hour or two disfiguring one of the most beautiful 
fields I ever set my eye on, by these curving furrows, 
why, he did that? supposing in the meantime that it 
was to retain the rain water on the Higher grounds, 
he told me this was one of the reasons, but that the 
principal reason was to keep the manures (les engrais) 
from running into the valleys, which were already rich 
enough. B afterwards noticed the same practice in 
various upland parts of the country. The Belgians 
are a simple-hearted, industrious, frugal people, -pas- 
sionately in love with their country. Half a loaf sa- 
tisfies them there ; a whole loaf would not satisfy them 
any where else. You would not-know whether most to 
admire the perfect cleanliness of their cities, or the 
uniform fertility of their fields. If I had not seen 
with my own eyes, I should not believe it possible that 
any city could be kept as clean as Brussels ; nor that 
amid sands, like large portions of Belgium in its natu- 
ral state, could be made fruitful fields. But I have 
seen both, and mnst believe. It is wonderful to see 
with what care these people save and apply every thing 
that can add to the capability of their lands. When 
England will husband her home fertilizers with equal 
care, she will-seldom have occasion to purchase bread 
stuffs ; perhaps never wee manures. Americans, 
it is true, need be in n ry to see England independ- 
ent of a foreign corn market; but as generous men, 
they ought to be willing that she should supply her 
own eaters with bread, when she can; and that she 
can and will ere long, I have scarcely a doubt, but not 
while she suffers the elements of from twenty to thirty 
million bushels of wheat to be carried off in her rivers, 
to be restored to her-soil only partially, and that by 
the slow process of fog-absorbing, fish-eating and sea 
weéd manuring. 

"In preserving the ordinary manures of the farm, and 
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in applying them’ judiciously, English farmers, as a 
general thing, excell. There are exceptions. 
terings of too many yards run into a neighboring 


brook, or enrich uselessly, if n not detrimentally, a small 


spot-around the yard, instead of being scattered over 


a large breadth of land. Some farmers, who would 


“ gather up” the last kernel of the harvest, that “ no- 


thing be lost,”’ do not seem to reflect, that the waste of 


corn actually grown differs little from the waste of what 
will make corn. Generally it is otherwise. I notice 
all over the kingdom, the practice of putting up large 
heaps of manure to ferment ; many of the farmers mix 


clay, peat, loam or some other substance, to actyas a | 


divisor of the manure, and a retainer of the nutri- 
tious gases. This must be wise, where labor is no 
higher than in England. I believe that in selecting the 
materia], they have some reference to the character of 
the land to be manured, so as to prepare a more tena- 
cious mixture for a sandy soil, and one more pulveru- 
lent for clayey land. In some cases, imniense heaps of 
barn manure are ‘thrown up without any mixture, and 
are suffered to become unreasonably hot before being 
forked over. This is bad policy any where, but is ten 
times worse in our country than here; because, in that 
climate the value of a muck-heap is far more readily 
dissipated and carried off to a returnless distance. If 


ammonia were to escape from the dung-heap of our 
English farmer, it is ten to ong that the weeping skies 


would intercept and return it before it had gone beyond 


his own premises. It is not so with us. If you were 


to"treat a manure heap in Albany county, under our | 


scorching September suns, and in our dry winds blow- 
ing long in the same direction, as I have seen them 
treated in Kent this last September, there would be little 
left. You might about eqwell dump them into the North 
river. One hundred thousand loads a day might make 
that river nearly as rich as the Thames. 


With regard to the employment of guano, I cannot 
speak very positively. There is no doubt that its use 


in this country has been attended with considerable 
| increase of crops, whether applied to the turneps at the 
; commencement of a rotation, or directly to the cereals. 
“Some farmers think their profits have been considera- 


bly inéreased by its use. Others suppose that they 
have paid about as much for the guano as they have 
got for the increase of the produce; and that the ben- 
efit has been rather to the country at large, by increas- 
ing the general supply of food, than to the individual 
farmer. I am, on the whole, inclined to think that the 
latter view is nearly correct, that the real profit to the 
farmer, if there has been any, has been small. If it is 
so in England, there are two reasons at least for infer- 
ring that it will be so, or worse, in America; one, that 
produce there is lower; and the other, that in that sti- 
mulating climate it cannot possibly be used without more 
waste in the application, The costliness of guano does 
not necessarily condemn its use. Tt would not be good 


it will be worth, therefore its use cannot be profitable ; 
for it may be, and we must not decide ‘till experimen 
shows the contrary, that it will inerease the crop mo 
than from two to ten times its own weight. I believe 
that.a very large inerease of crops, by the use of gu- 
ano, has been proved by actual experiment in our own 
country. But where did thisincrease come from? Not 
from the guano. One ‘pound of guano could not of 
itself become ten, nor two pounds of wheat. But you 
say it caused the wheat to grow, when otherwise it 
would not grow, and that is enough. I think it is not 
enough. “We must know where that increase of wheat 
came from. If you say it came, in large proportion, 
from the air, apd that the guano enabled it to draw its 
nutriment from that great reservoir, which costs the 
farmer nothing, your reasoning is good, so far as it 
goes. The increase of wheat does draw its organic 
matter from the air, and the guano enables it to do 
this; but its inorganic matter comes from the soil ; 
and the guano acts in part, at least, as a tans i stimu- 
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reasoning to say, that because it costs from two to ten 
times as much per pound as the crops to be raised with } 


q 


lant, to enable it thus to draw from the soil ; hence, an 
exhausting process is indicated, and I have very little 
“doubt that in the long run, manures, of which the far- 
mer can procure many pounds for one pound of his 
produce, will give a better profit than any, of which it 
would take several pounds of his produce to buy one. 

Bones are an excellent manure, and are-so accounted 
here, whether dissolved in sulphuric acid, which pro- 
duces a mixture of sulphate and superphosphate of lime, 
with considerable organic matter, or more or less finely 
broken and spread upon the ground. In the former 
case, the effect is speedy and soon ‘oyer; in the latter, 
‘in proportion as they are coarsely applied, the effect is 
slighter at first, but more enduring. Pastures here that 
were dressed with: coarsely broken bones thirty years 
ago, are showing the full effect to this day. English 
experience has fully established the great value of 
bones for pastures used for dairying purposes. I would 
gladly say more on the*subject of manures, but lest my 
letter should be too long, as I fear others have been, I 
will only add, that I hope the exportation of bones from 
the United States will be discontinued. They are too 
valuable to be sold out of the country for a trifle; or to 
be suffered, as too often happens, to go to waste. If it 
is too much trouble to use those which occur on farms 
otherwise, they will not fail to give a good effect, if 
broken up and scattered over dairy pastures. Respect- 
fully yours, J. A. Nasu. 


‘Smut in Wheat. | 


Messrs. Epirors—Please inform me as to the sup- 
posed cause of smut in wheat, and a preventive or re- 
medy. —G. Marion Co, 0. T,, Sept. 1853. 

Smut in wheat is a fingus or eryptogamous plant 
like the mushroom, which grows in the grain and con- 
sumes it. It may be very easily and effectually pre- 
vented by washing the seed well, then washing it in 
brine, and finally rolling it in powdered or air-slacked 
lime. Even washing, alone,. if thoroughly ~— will 
nearly remove. the smut. . 


~——e 


‘¢The Country Gentleman.” 


L. Tucker, Esq.—There is a debt of gratitude due 
every man whose mind grasps the wants éf his fellow 
men, and especially. is such the case where that man 
has the soul and energy necessary to the supplying of 
that want. In the establishment of the “ Country 
Gentleman” a present public necessity was met, and 
we who have witnessed its success, and the vastness of 
its design, are not disposed to withhold the meed of 
praise due the projector of such an enterprise. 

The wants of man are not numerous. An All-wise 
Creator has supplied our necessities with a boundless 
lavishness, and nothing is left for us to do but appro-. 
priate His bounties; but to do this effectually, mind 
wants aid, thought must be expanded—such thought as 


tends to enlarge our views. and invigorate the dormant 


faculties. Farmers, who are the pride of our country, 
derstand the force of such helps, especially those of 
m who have been constant’ readers of your paper. 
hey are more than ever acquainted with the personi- 
cation of a true gentleman, and are beginning to as- 
sociate him with the soil. An intelligent, industrious 


cultivator, above all others, has approximated to the 


dignity of a gentleman. 

Proofs of the immense good: that has been accomplish- 
ed through the dissemination of agricultural science 
can be easily arrived at, by going back with memory 
to the first issue of the “ Albany Cultivator” Who 
will attempt a calculation of the amount of improve- 
ment made since then in the agricultural pursuits of 
our own state? Who has the ability to compute the 
exact amount of manly, intelligent progress made 
among farmers? We behold the fruits of such efforts 
as are being put forth through the columns of the 
“Country Geritleman” and “Cultivator,” and in our 
hearts are thankful for their boundless supply of our 
mental wants. 

It only remains for me to add, by the perusal .f 
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your paper, I have been led to appreciate its merits, 

and esteem it a pleasure and a duty to recommend it 

as worthy the patronage of every man who wishes to 

be well informed, be he farmer or tradesman. A. 
7 


Importance of Method. 


No greater element -of success can be introduced in- 
to the habits of the agriculturist, than g strict, method- 
ical manner of conducting the . business of the farm, 


and no deficiency will more largely detract from his . 
prospect of success, than a lack of method. The con- 
trast between the man of method and the man with- 


out, is vivid in the extreme. The business affairs of 
‘the one are in all manner of forms and conditions, save 
in a prosperous form, while those of the other are, in 
sailor parlance, ‘snug, trim and all ataut.’ The con- 
trast in prosperity and general enjoyment of life is 
fully as great as in the externals of business affairs. 

The successful management of a farm requires a 
vast amount of care and attention, a close oversight; 
in short, an incessant watchfulness. There must be 
brought to the task ‘no insignificant quantity of the 
most multifarious talents, and they must be steadily 
and sturdily exercised. The details of farm manage- 
ment are of the most extended and complicated char- 
acter, and can be fully and successfully compassed, but 
by the active exertion of a disciplined and educatéad 
mind, which must call out its full resources, not forget- 
ting the systematic arrangemént, and prompt execu- 
tion of all requirements for labor and skill. | 

‘That is a trite old maxim which sayeth, “A place 
for every thing and every thing in its place.” Were 
it added, that the place be under a shelter, the addi- 
tion would be an emendation. The farmer who lacks 
method:has many places for every thing, and far too 
frequently places of full exposure to the vicissitudes of 
the weather. The loss consequent upon such exposure 
is no small item in the year’s account, and the loss of 
time, though too little mnedied, will often engulf..the 
year’s profits. 

The orderly arrangement and systematic conduct 
all matters pertaining to the farm establishment is not 
only indispensable to the profitable management of the 
same, but is also a sine-qua-non, with regard to the 
pleasure which ‘is to be derived from rural life. 

Orderly arrangement leads to neat arrangement, 
and therefrom ‘springs the sure beginnings of refine- 
ment and rural taste, which is @ way-mark in the di- 
rect road to intellectual culture, honor, usefulness, true 
gentility, and a happy life. J. @. K. Dryden, N. Y. 

—— 


Hallenbeck’s Mowing Machine. 


The above cut represents a new mowing machine, 
invented by Martin HAttenseck, of this city. The 
whole machine is very. simple in its construction, and 
obviates the difficulties heretofore experienced in ma- 
chines of this kind. The frame is balanced upon the 
driving wheel. The point of draught’is placed betwe 
the wheel and finger bar. It is single geered, 
.pinion on the'crank shaft meshing directly in the 
driving wheel. The pinion shaft is cast steel, wearing 
in a composition box 6 inches long. On this shaft is a 
balance wheel, and the crank pinion in it. From this 
crank the motion is communicated directly to the 
sickle, by means of a connection bar suitably shaped. 
‘The finger bar is attached to the frame at its rear end, 
a little back of a line drawn at right angles to the 
periphery of the wheel. The cutters are sickle-edged, 
beveled from the _ side, and rest on and cut against 
the finger on the-under side. The sickle bar is held in 
its place by a plate extending its entire length, and 
enclosing it free from grass and dirt. This plate is 
adjusted by means of screws. The fingers are so con- 
- structed that the sickle blade is uncovered on the upper 
side, yet the point of the sickle is protected. The sides 
of the fingers are so made that when the grass is acted 
upon by the cutters it cannot recede, but is effectually 
cut off. Each finger forms a shoe to “bear the finger 
bar. The whole finger bar is of wrought iron. The 
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driver’s seat is placed on - side ef the wheel oppésite | sition, the latter is more likely to increase the wealth, 


the finger bar. 

The following meres are claimed for this ma- 
chine : 

1. Its simplicity, which will be ronittly perceived. 

2. The ease with which it is drawn by two horses. 


The frame being balanced on the wheel, the weight of 


the driver causes the finger bar to rest lightly upon the 
ground, and renders the draught comparatively easy. 

3. There is no side draft. The tongue for the horses 
being placed on the frame at a point. suitably propor- 
tioned, so that the resistance of the wheel and finger 
bar counterbalance each other. 

4. The location of the finger bar on the frame at a 
point where it can adapt itself, independent of the 
wheel, to uneven surfaces, by seising or falling, while 
at the same time, by an arrangement at the tongue, the 
fingers may be raised or lowered, ‘to cut long or short 
stubbles. x . 

5. The single geer. In consequence of the great 
improvement in the cutting parts, less velocity of the 


advantage. 

6. The peculiar cbnstruction of the fingers, so that 
every possibility of the sickle clogging is obviated, 

7. The sickle is so placed above the finger, that the 
friction sharpens it, and it requires no grinding. 

8. The shoe on the end of the finger bar is so shaped 
that it does not crush down the grass over which it 
passes. And the track clearer, by its trembling motion, 
clears itself, &nd opens a clear track.’ 

This machine is manufactured in this city, at the 
Agricultural Works of Dezrine & DeprEricx, corner 
of Franklin and Bleecker streets, where they may be 
seen at any time. The price is fixed at $110, guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 

For further information, letters may be addressed to 
the inventor. —D. wcdliirnie 
Be The Crowbar. 


_ Messrs. Eprrors—The important use of the plow, the 
arrow, the hoe, and many other farming implements, 
re freely brought to notice in your paper; and I 
uld, as I reside in a portion of New-England where 
a great part of the lands from their roughness, made so 
by stone and otherwise, bid defiance to the plow in 
their present state, recommend the use of the crowbar. 


young men, and here I ask,: would it not be as well, if 
not better, as a general rule, for the young men. of 
New-England, who are leaving the broad acres of their 


father’s farms for the far distant west, and as a pre- 


tence that the lands will not afford a competency for 
themselves and prospective familie’, to abandon their 
migratory impulses, and make free and thorough use 
of the: crowbar—remove the stone from the soil, put 
them into permanent fence, then introduce the plow, 


and change these sterile lands into fruitful fields, 


whose productions shall both repay and make glad the 
labors of theit hands. While the former course termi- 
nates in a broken constitution, or premature death, be- 


fore the individual becomes-acclimated to his new po-. 


ickle is required, and @ single goer is used to the best 


and promote the health and. happiness. of the. individu- 
al, to swell the circle of friends, and contribute much 


to happify the social gatherings around the fireside of 


parents; thus performing.many duties more consist- 
ently to their parents, their God and themselves. Yours 
respectfully. A. Yeomans. Columbia, Ct., Oct, 31,” 
1853. niin . 
Notes of the Week. 


Correction.—The Massachusetts Plowman, in an ae 
article on the recent importations of cattle, speaks of 


goue of Col. Morris’ purchases in England, as having ” 


been made ‘for the New-York State Society.” This" 
is a mistake. Our State Ag. Society has never had oc- 
casion to import any domestic animals, all wants in 
this respect having been’supplied by the — spirit 
of individual citizens. 


_ SrEvBEN Courre.#kn Agricultural Society was 
formed in this county in June last, which held its first 
fair at Bath on the,13th and 14th of October, and the 
exhibition, both in quality and extent, exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of its friends. We have 
been favored with ‘a copy of the excellent address de- 
livered on the eecasion by the President, Hon. @. Den- 
NIsTON, from which we hope to be able to make some 
extracts hereafter. 


Yate CottEcE.—We invite attention to: the adver- 
tisement in this paper, in relation to the course of Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry in Yale College, by 
Prof. Porter, the successor of the late Prof. Norton. 
Prof. P. was for several years a pupil of Liebig, and 
has shown himself a competent and popular. sepa 
on Agricultural Chemistry. 


A Lance Farm.—We see it stated in the Ohio pa- 
pers, that M. L. Suttivant, who we bélieve now owns 
the largest and most valuable farm in. Ohio, has lately 
purchased sixty thousand acres of Jand in Lawrence 
county, Illinois, which he intends to convert into a 
stock farm, his men being already at work on the fenc- 
ing and in making other iniprovements. 


Mr. JoserH Harris, who has been for the last year 
or two one of the editors of the Genesee Farmer, at 
Rochester, has become associated with Mr. Moors, in 
thé Rural New-Yorker. Mr. H. has much experience 


ti al farmer, and has had rtunities wh 
One object I have in view is to arouse the attention of | pil gene : opportunities which 


few men in this country have enjoyed, of studying the 
science of agriculture. His labors will add’ much to 
the interest and usefulness of the paper with which he 
has now connected himself. ey pe 
-§. W. Jewrerr.—This gentleman, so well known by ‘ 
his extensive importations of French Merino § 
has again gone to France to make further -purchas 
from which the public will infer that the importation of 
these sheep, expensive 4s it is, has proved a profitable 
business. Mr. §. sailed fo»Havre in the ship Frank- 
lin, on the 19th Nov. It will be seen by his advertise- 
ment in this paper, that he offers.to make purchases of 
any kind of domestic animals for all those whe wish 
the benefit of his services. 


Py 
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The Osier—Its Varieties and Culture. 


Messnrs. Epirors—I am not aculturist in thesense 
of tiller of the ground, nor have I any direct interest 
in the culture of the @sier Willow, except such as I 
may feel in those who have engaged, or are about to 
engage, in it. For the benefit of those who may be 
concerned, I send the following, taken by permission 


of the editors, from a very interesting book, styled 


“ The New-York Pictorial Directory.” 
I may as well say that all the practical knowledge 


I have on the subject, was obtained by casual residence . 


- jn Connecticut, with ong who has there a field of it that 
certainly looks very finely; the same with a friend 
extensively engaged in its culture in the state of New- 
York, and a visit to an “ Osier Holt” in the state of 
Maryland, together with a little knowledge of the 
operations,’ in years long past, of the Mr. Rezp men- 
tioned in the extract. edi 

“The willow manufacture, in the city of New-York, 
is already immense, and destined constantly to increase. 
The amount of imported willow ware is annually more 
than three millions of dollars! while the quantity of 

-unmanufactured willow imported amounts to a much 
larger'sum. And this amount of imported ware must 
also increase largely, unless the manufacture of the 
ware, and the cultivation of the willow, should be pro- 
secuted extensively in the United States, in pursuit of 
that national independence which is desirable in peace, 


Sib taelepansadia in War. | is passable, but greatly inferior to several others that 


The late Jonn Reep, of Staten Island, amassed a 
little fortune by cultivating less than three acres of 
apparently worthless swamp, in rearing the.-Osier wil- 

- Jow.° Others have failed in the attempt, through igno- 
rance of the proper species for this region of the earth, 
and the proper mode of cultivation. Some persons 
have settled down in the conviction that, perhaps Eng- 
lishmen, Germans and Frenchmen may succeed in this 
branch of agriculture, but that a Yankee must neces- 

‘Dr. C. W. Grant, of Newburgh, about five years 
ago, came to the conclusion that, among his varied ob- 
jects of enterprise, he would include the cultivation of 
the willow, for which purpose he purchased a marsh In 
the Hudson, not far below West Point, connected with 
an extensive upland farm, which marshy ground he 

_supposed,would make a good Osier field. On trial, it 
was found that only a small portion of the ground was 
adapted for that purpose. , Partial failure served only 

to stimulate him to fresh exertions, and the loss of some 
capital was followed by the resolve to recover it. He 
therefore engaged in extensive investigation of the 
whole subject, and availed himself of all attainable 
Knowledge respecting the culture of the Osier in Eng- 


land, Scotland, Continental Europe and America.. 


Nearly one hundred kinds of willow were imported, and 
experiments were carefully instituted on different soils, 
with very satisfactory results. Willow of his produc- 
tion was tested last fall, by different basket manufactu- 
rers, and found equal in quality to the very best Euro- 
pean Osier, and far superior, to the largest portion of 
that which is imported. In the course of Dr. Grant’s 
investigations, a new species was found in the county 
of Suffolk, England, which proves to be a great acqui- 
sition not only in the arts, but as an ornamental tree. 
To those who have undertaken, or are about to un- 
dertake, the cultivation of willcw, it will undoubtedly 


prove very largely reniunerative, if conducted with the 


requisite care and knowledge. Nature never yields 


_ choice favors to ignorance or negligence. No crop will 


better pay for proper tillage and, proper soil—even 
yielding a profitable return the first year. But in the 
hands of unskillfalness and neglect it will of course 
prove an entire failure. In Rockland county, a small 
field of it was planted in the spring, and in the autumn 


of the same year yielded Shoots of the finest quality, 


‘averaging at least six feet in length, and some of the 
tallest more than ten feet. The gross worth of the crop 
could not be less than $150 per acre. Here nothing 
remarkable was done, but (with a slight exception) 
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every thing was well done. The soil was pretty rich, 
clayey alluvial, and deeply worked, the subsoil plow 


‘running to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches (two | 


feet would have been better). A very little stable 


-} fnanure find a few bushels of ashes were used as a top 


dressing. The manure should have been worked in 
with very light furrow, or with the cultivator, but a 
heavy rain made it impracticable at the most advan- 
tageous season, and in a great measure compensated 
for the neglect. A small portion of it retained standing 
water until the middle of June. Some of the cuttings 
did not, in this wet place, strike at all, and othersmade 
little growth. A blind drain was then made through it, 
when the plants began immediately to thrive, and made 
a pretty geod growth, but not equaling the others by 
about one-half. The cuttings were of very vigorous 
one. year old wood, a few of them retaining some of 
the former year’s wood. Unless the cuttings have to 
the heart a high degree of vital energy, the life of the 
center fails, and the plant becomes rotten at the heart, 
and although it does not soon die, it gives but imper- 
fect shoots; whereas the one that is full of vital energy 


. makes a plant in every respect as good as a seedling. 


_ The choice of varieties is equally important. Vimi- 
natis, the best Osier in England, is quite inferier here. 
The celebrated Longskin, so much prized by Notting- 
hamshire basket makers, is quite worthless. Australis, 
Dicksoniana, Rigida and some others, promise to be 
valuable here; but are of little note at home. Caprea 


are perhaps better here than at home. Long-leaved 
Triandrous, for quite thoist soils, is excellent, and will 
thrive with less drainage than any other. Forbyana 
is nearly if not quite equal to it, and perhaps still more 
hardy. Purpurea delights in very deep, moist, tho- 
roughly drained soil, and may easily be made to give 
four tons to the acre. Ifthe soil is deeply worked, it 
will thrive vigorously and profitably on upland that is 
not too moist for corn. A field of it in full vigor of 
vegetation, is a sight most beautiful to behold. Lou- 


‘don characterizes its leaf, shining, and almost blue 


above and satiny beneath,’ as ‘quite artistic’ The 
three last are probably the best now obtainable for 
general cultivation. They are of excellent quality, 
and make the assortment that, in America,, basket 
makers require. ae 

How shall a person proceed that wishes to plant 
willow? To wage successful war, amongymany requi- 
sites, three grand elements are indispensable—a good 
cause, an able and experienced counsellor and confident 


hearts enlisted in the service. First ascertain that the |. 


business is a good one—-one in which you can expend 
much energy, feeling that it is profitable and _import- 
ant. A little dabbling in it will afford small pleasure 
and no profit. Take the business at the point at which 
the best cultivators now have it—acquaint yourself with. 
their doings and opinions concerning it. \The time. 
money and thought required to experiment, are not 


trifling ; and evenif you are willing to lavish the time 


conducted to no satisfactory result. 


Willow growing is destined to become a business of 
importance, or.rather, is now becoming so; and those 
who early engage in it judiciously, will receive the 
brightest reward. I have just learned that Dr. Grant 
is so well pleased with it, that he is preparing to plant 
another field of twenty acres next season. That would 
generally be thought too much for a new beginner, and 
in most cases rightly so; but one-tenth of that quan- 
tity would be little enough for a beginning, and would 
be too little, unless you have, of suitable land (or mean 
to have) enough to extend it considerably. These who 


make a.large business of it will get the best per cent-: 


age. I am making my article so long, that I cannot 
explain now, but will hereafter, if you wish. 

A few words on the soil suitable for willow. It can- 
not: be profitably grown in a swamp; but a swamp 
thoroughly drained and’ cultivated, is no longer a 
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swamp. On such, willow will grow most luxuriantly ; 
and so will red clover, but the upheaval of wifter frost 
will throw out the clover and kill it, but will not injure 
the willow. It must, for its roots, have at least a foot 
of soil, that is not constantly sodden with water— 
and far better if you get two feet. Then the vigor will 
be astonishing to those who have not seen it; and to 
get shoots averaging 8 feet is easily practicable, and 
is quite profitable. I will relate a case that came 
under my own observation A field that had been cul- 
tivated the previous year (on a portion of it, although 


the season was very dry, the crop had been lost by too 


much wetness,) was plowed, trench-plowed and subsoil- 
‘ed; that is, one plow followed another in the same fur- 
row, besides the subsoil plow, making three. It was 
commenced eakly, and found to be very muddy work, 
and half of it left until after corn-planting, bringing it 
to the Iast of May, and some of it was not planted until 
the early part of June. The cuttings’ had been pro- 
vided in the winter, and deeply covered with litter in 
a cool place, but before the last of planting some of 
them had thrown out shoots of considerable length. 
Drouth of unexampled severity followed (1852). Ap- 
prehension was entertained of entire failure, yet where 
the ground was deeply worked, no failure occurred ; but 
a little not deeply worked was an entire failure. The 
déep working so obviated the wetness that the past wet 
season caused but little injury. The early planted are 
still somewhat the best? but on any part the crop is 
quite satisfactory. ' : 

Dr. Grant has prepared a treatise respecting its 


‘management and preparation for market, for the bene- 


fit of others, which he will publish as soon as he finds 
himself fortified by experiments, sufficiently protracted 
and extensive to enable him to speak with full certainty 
ion all important points. He is able to supply cuttings, 
but only in limited quantities of the rarer kinds. He 
is willing to impart information to all interested par- 
ties”? SrateN IsuanpER. Richmond Co. N. Y. 
er 
Ravages of the Aphides. 

It appears by the English papers, that these minute 
insects have been unusually numerous and destructive 
the present year. The Mark-Lane Express furnishes 
in an editorial the following particular and interesting 
account of them, which may assist the observations of 
those whose crops sometimes decline- without their 
knowing why, or who may be unacquainted with their 
astonishing rapidity of increase under circumstances 
favorable to their production : 


The local papers have been full, of late, of marvel- 
lous accounts of vast swarms of “ flies,’ of ‘‘ midges,” 
or of * insects,’’ as they have particularly or generally 
described them, and these have been attributed alter- 
nately as a cause or an effect of that state of the at-— 
mosphere which induced ‘the cholera. In one part of 
the country they were described. as “a shower of flies,” 
in another as “*a cloud, which thickened the air like a 
mist,” and in another as ‘swarms of midges, which 


rendered breathing or moving about difficult, from the 
-eonstant liability of the midges getting into the eyes or 
Py GR: ” , » c 
and means, unless you possess the patience and skill of mouth. 


a thoroughly trained cultivator, the experiment will be 


The phenomenon is not, however, a new one, and is 
as far from any peculiar influence, either of the cholera 
or upon it, as any two concurrent circumstances can 
possibly have. They are the winged aphis, or plant 
louse, either searching for a new locality, emigrating 
‘to some fresh plant or range of country ; or, what is 
more likely, obeying that peculiar law which induces 
animals, or insects particularly, to congregate together 
just before the period of their existence is terminated. 
They are the vast accumulations of aphides from an 
extensive range of plants, fostered perhaps by the pe- 
culiarities of the season. 

We have witnessed, in nearly every kind of locality, 
how the carrot has this year suffered.. The whole leaf- 
system has been shrivelled and denuded of its juices. 
Tt has been extremely small in its foliage, and what 
has been left of it is red and discolored, instead of being 
a healthy green. A little minute inspection showed 
that these changes were due to the carrot plant louse 
(the Aphis dauci) ; and to this, amongst a variety of 
other plants, is due the vast accumulations of insects 
mentioned in the local papers of the second and third 
week of September. 

Nor were the peas free from the same pest. Those 
who observed the green forsake the foliage, and a grey 
mildew kind of smother take its place, and who saw 


“ee 


numerous flocks of swallows skimming over the tops of 
the fallen plants, might have observed a complete cover 
of the pea plant louse (the Aphis pisi), and these would 
add to the hosts of plant lice to which so much reference 
has been made. 

But it will also have been observed how many fields 
of turneps have of late lost mest marvellously their 
thrift and color. 
have become a sickly pale color, inclining to yellow. 
The leaves begin to stand erect, and the bulb to stop 
growing. They have not made the progress since the 
rains which might fairly have been expected. The 
cause has been the turnep leaf plant lice (the Aphis 
rapa and the Aphis dubia), and they, obtaining wings 


currant and gooseberry bushes, the lettuces, and the 
forest trees also, to make those clouds of insects which 
have excited so much curiosity and so much wonder. 
A few of the hop &y, and doubtless amongst the rest, 
Mr. Smee’s Aphis vastater may be found holding their 
orgies in the bright and warming beams of an autum- 
nal sun. 

These visitations are hy no means uncommon. White 
in his ‘Selborne,” relates a story of a shower of ap- 
hides which “fell” there one afternoon in August. 
“They who were walking the streets at the time found 
themselves covered with these insects, which settled 
alse on the trees and vegetables, and blackened all on 
which they alighted. These armies were no doubt ina 
state of emigration, and shifting their quarters, and 
' might perhaps come from the hop plantations of Kent 

.and Sussex, the wind being in the north.” 

The Jourmal of a Naturalist also gives a similar in- 
stance. He says: “The air was so full of them, that 
they were incessantly flying into my eyes and nostrils, 
and my clothes were covered by them; and in 1814, in 
the autumn, the aphides were so abundant for a few 
days, in the vicinity of Ipswich, as to be noted with 
surprise by the most incurious observer.” 
tions a similar instance in September, 1829. In 1838, 
there were also very similar clouds, especially in the 
turnep districts; and Mr. 8. P. Gill and Mr. Milburn 
had a long controversy as to whether these were the 
cause or the consequence of the turnep disease that 
year, when clouds darkened the air at Mansfield, Don- 
caster and similar places. This appeared in the Far- 
mer’s Magazine of that autumn. 

Nor are these immense swarms of insects at all won- 
derful, when the amazing power of reproduction in 

, these “northern locusts’? is known. A single female 
will, it has been shown, produce eleven generations sue- 
cessively, without even coming im contact with a male. 
She seems to be born with an impregnated ova; for 
the experiments of Bonnet, of Duvan, of Bazin, of 
Trembly and several others, show this to be heyond 
all possibility of doubt... Dhe first named naturalist 
seized a specimen which he saw born, isolated it imme 
diately, and watched it daily from the 20th of May; 
but it brought forth a young one on the lst of June, 
without being in contact with a single other aphis of 
any ‘kind, and in three weeks it had brought forth 
ninety-five young aphides. Reaumer calculates that a 
single female may produce nearly sixty hundred mil- 
lions in five generations, whilst Dr. Richgrdson makes 
the seventh generation to number what we will not ven- 

_ ture to say in words, but in figures stands thys, 25,065,- 
093,750,000,000,000. oe “7 

Tt is no wonder, therefore, that plants often suffer 
amazingly trom these insects. A single female; pierc- 
ing a turnep or other plant below the leaves, deprives 
it gradually of its juices, while she is breeding at this 
astonishing rate. The leaf soon recedesfrom this, and 
blisters, affording an additional securityfor the insects. 
At first the female is viviparous, and produces live 
young ones, which, as we have seen, are capable of 
reproducing without the access to the male ; she may 
goon producing five, seven or nine generations, till 
towards the close she produces eggs. 
brood are winged, some wingless; but all the males 
have wings, and generally appear in the sunny days of 
autumn, to be caught—the swallow having gone—by 
the filmy gossamer, spread by the minute gossamer 
spider, over a thousand times ten thousand bushes. 

Remedy for these, we know none. Smoke they cannot 
endure, or at any rate it mightily chécks their progress. 
But when will farmers begin to protect the swallows, 
and the wrens, and the hedge sparrows, who are the 
only real check he can foster of these most destructive 


of all “ pests of the farm?” ' ; 


insects will ere long exist amongst agriculturists than 
at present; butvery little, apparently, being known by 
farmers respecting them, 


To KILL BepBues.—The following is certain de- 
struction to these troublesome visitors: Alcohol, half 
pint; spirits of turpentine, half pifit; sal ammoniac, one 
ounce; corrosive sublimate, one ounce; camphor, one 
ounce. Put the camphor into the algohol and dissolve 
it, then pulverize the sal ammoniac and the corrosive 
sublimate, and add to it, after which put it in the spir- 
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Frem a peculiarly healthy green, they | 


at this period, have added to those from the beans, the — 


Major men- ° 


Some of her |. 


We trust a better understanding of these swarms of | 


its of turpentine, and shake all well together. This will. 


end the days and nights too, of any bedbug it touches, 
and on washing the bedstead, as well as the chinks and 
crevices of the room with it they become so unpleasant 
to this species of night walker that they will either die 
or decamp for parts unknown.— Maine Farmer. 


Che Gruier, 


Hints on Stabling Horses and Cattle. 


Tn all the arrangements for constructing and keep- 
ing stables in order, the comfort, and consequently the 
health and thrift of the animal should be kept con- 
stantly in view. Some farmers, well satisfied with the 
importance of a pure air, think it sufficient to open a 
stable window or door occasionally, for this purpose. 
This usually throws in a strong cold current about the 


‘animal’s feet, the warmer and fouler air remaining, by 


its less specific gravity, in the upper part of the’stable, 
and unreached by the fresh current. A wooden tube, 
running up like a small chimney from the upper part, 
in which the current may he regulated according’ to 
the coldness or windiness of the weather, by 4 wooden 
valve, is far better. Cleanliness under foot is another 
very important ingredient to the comfort of animals. 
This can be secqred only by a good stone or plank 
floor, very frequent.cleanings, and a sufficiency, not. su- 
perabundance, of clean dry litter. Remember, it is 
about as easy to throw out a cart load of fresh drop- 
pings, in fifty different operations, performed three 
times a day, as to do it once a week, at one formidable 
and disagreeable task. A stable, clean underfoot, is 
absolutely essential to a pure air. ; 


Many horses should never be stabled in one apart- 


ment, or in adjoining stalls, under one roof. For if 
one becomes affected with disease, especially if a con- 
tagious one, the others in all probability will receive 
it. , One horse getting loose, will disturb the rest; or 
if one becomes restless from any sudden attack, the 
noise deprives the others of their regular repose, and 
renders them also more liable to an attack. It is said 
that a marked difference in the amount’ of labor per- 
formed by a set of horses, has been observed after a 
night of disturbed repose from a single affected ani- 
mal. Every farm should be provided with at least one 
loose box” (or room for turning in loose) for any ani- 
mal that may become diseased. 
Sometimes the difficulty of access to litter, prevents 
a proper attention to the comfort of stables. It may 
happen te be stowed away in some remote corner of 
the barn, or still worse and more common, out of doors, 
covered with snow or drenched with rain, and render- 
ed in a great measure unfit for its intended purpose. 
The straw of threshed grain cannot be deposited in too 
convenient a position. A good arrangement is to place 
the “straw-barn” between the grain barn and the sta- 
bles, and partly over the latter. 
Stables are commonly made too small. Many of the 
stalls made for horses are not over twelve teet in 
length, includiig manger or feeding-box. Eighteen 
feet would be much better. The partitions should be 
of strong and solid timber, and sufficiently high and 
tight to prevent their seeing or smelling each other,— 
the usual preliminary to kicking. Boxes should be 
ten feet square. | 
Cattle, that are stabled in winter, are more apt to 


be neglected in cleanliness, than horses. It seems re-— 


volting, that the animal from which we derive so much 
of the supplies for the table,—butter, cheese, milk and 
cream, should be compelled to lie on foul beds and 


‘breathe a foul atmosphere. Such causes must of ne-- 


cessity injure the quality, and lessen the quantity of 
these products, at the same time that the animals suf- 
fer in condition. Clean dry beds, from very frequent 
cleaning and attention, and a good wholesome air, 
would certainly contribute much to the comfort of the 
animal, and still more, we should think, to the comfort 
of the owner and attendant, if they have any appre- 
ciation of the elements of comfort and enjoyment. — 
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, Treatment of Milch Cows. 


Cte : 


If in treating of cattle I have not already consumed 
too much time, I should like to say a word as to the 
bad treatment Milk ‘cows are but too frequently sub- 


=.| jeeted toin almost every place; a treatment as unwise 


as itis cruel. If it were confined to eities, where the 
poor animals are drugged with still slops and other un- 
natural food, by milkmen, so ealled, to excite the cows’ 


| to yield undue quantities of what they call milk, I would 


not think it necessary to refer to it here; but the cruel 
and improper treatment of cows is not confined to cities 


| alone—go where you will yon are sure to be shocked at 


the scenes of suffering and neglect these patient animals 
are made to endure, whether on commons, farms, sta- 
bles or yards. If driven out after milking, or brought 
home to be milked, they never fail of being run, whip- 
ped or cudgelled by some unfeeling boy, who seems to 
think it part of his duty to deal them as many blows as 
he can while within his reach. hen but too often fol- 
low the blows: of t Iker, should the poor’ animals 
wince under the pressure on teats, lacerated perhaps by 
thorns, or made sore from other causes. No wonder 
that this treatment, with scantiness of food and some- 
times of water, reduces the cows to the wretched condit’on 
in which they are but too often found in every quarter. 
Set a farm hand to clean the cow stable daily, to curry 
and brush the cows, and he will be apt to think you a 
fool, or that you mean to degrade him—if he comply, it 
will be with reluctance, and it is quite likely that he 
will take more out of their hides, or put more into them, 
than you bargained for. Ask the same worthy to groom 
your horse, and he will not fail to doit cheerfully. Why 
this prejudice, this folly? Does: not the cow stand in a 


_brore interesting relation to us than the horse? He 


works for us and carries us, to be sure, but then do we 
partake of his flesh and blood while living, in the shape 
of milk, butter and cheese? and do we slaughter him 
for beef when we suppose him failing in strength? No. 
Well, then, why is not the same attention paid to the 
cleanliness and health of the cow as is bestowed upon the 
horse? The same care that produces so fine a condition 
in one, could not fail of having the same effect upon the 
other—and I say that it is the height of folly, and posi- 
tive injustice to ourselves, to withhold those attentions 
from the cow. She isa second wet nurse to us and our 
children, and if this nurse be in ill health, will not-her 
milk, cream and butter ke imbued with her condition? 
Would we be willing to eat of the flesh of some of those 
wretchedly poor animals if they were slaughtered? 
And why should we not feel the same repugnance to use 
their milk? Let us be more careful in feeding those 
useful animals properly, and keeping them comfortable 
and clean, and in good, healthy condition.—Mr. Gow- 
EN’s Address at Mercer. ea 
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A controversy is going on in the “ Wool Grower” in 
regard to the breed of sheep most profitable, between 
some people who haye certain shgep to sell and one who 
signs himself ‘* Spectator.” The sheep selling people 
maintain that the sheep which give the largest fleeces 
must be the most profitable on the ground that a good 
sheep consumes no more food than a poor one. The 
other sticks to a doctrine quite different and which is 
embodied in the following extract: 

Finally to sum up our view of the case—that if 100 
Saxon sheep, 100 Spanish Merinos and 100 French Me- 
rinos, all good of their kind, were severally fed for 12 


months, that, to obtain fair profitable returns for the 
feed consumed, they must be fed according to their live 


If the Saxons weigh 60 Ibs., Spanish Merinos 80 Ibs., 
and the Freneh Merino 120 Ibs. each, and the quantity 
of feed allowed is three per cent. daily of the live 
weight, the Saxon will consume I 80-100, the Spanish 
Merinos 2 40-100, and the French Merino 3 60-100 lbs., 
and the increased wool or flesh is only in proportion to 
the proper amount of feed ayhsipigel If the Saxon 
produces 3 Ibs., the Spanish Merino 4 Ibs., the French 
Merino in the same ratio will yield 6 lbs. of wool. It - 
would be idle to suppose that the feed given the Saxon 
or Spanish Merino, in the above instance, would enable 
the French sheep to produce the six pounds of wool al- 
lowed it: ey eee eee. 

_Itis obvious we think, that the truth must be some- 
where between the parties. The doctrine of the ex~ 
tract cannot be true; for everybody knows that a grist 
of five bushels of wheat taken to petite Boke 100 
pounds-of flour to another 150 pounds, to another 196 
pounds, and to another still 220 pounds, or more. Itsis 
just as true that a given quantity of feed will give dif- 
ferent returns of beef, chicken meat or wool, when fed 
to different animals. It does not follow that a large 
animal, or a very fat arfimal will consume more feed 
than a smaller or a leaner one. Pharaoh’s lean cattle 
eat up the fat ones but werefpot a whit fatter for it; so 
some pips, some-caws and some sheep will eat all you. 
give them and return you little or nothing for it. The 
controversy is none of ours but the truth is.— Prairie 
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_ Pyramidal Pear Trees. © 


This mode of training may be applied to trees grow- 
ing on both pear and quince stocks. We never saw 


handsomer pyramids than those of Hovey & Co., of: 


Boston, worked on the pear. 
more vigorous trees 
than on quince, and 
with che exception 
of the few varie- 
ties which seem to 
be peculiarly at 
home on quince 
_ stocks, more dura- 
ble ones. Kept pro- 
perly pruned, they 
need never beeome 
too large for garden 
planting. When the 
choice can be made 
we would recom-— 
mend both kinds 
of stocks for pyra-+ 
mids, according to 
the variety under 
- propagation. 


They make larger and 


Quince should be | 
chos’n for such sorts 
as Louise Bonne 
Jersey, Diel,.« An- 
gouleme, lHaster 
Beurre, &c.; and 
pear for Bartlett; 
Doyenné d’ Hié, Fig. 1.j 
Winter Nelis, Aremberg, Onondaga, &c., which often 
grow well om quince, but moreso, generally on pear. 
Flemish Beauty, Bosc, Attumn Paradise, Marie 
Louise, Washington and others, will grow only on 
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Fig. 2. 
pear stocks, except in very gare cases. Even double- 
worked trees of the latter varieties often fail or dwin- 
dle after a lapse of someyears. 
Those who have seen very handsome specimens of 
the Norway fir, when fifteen or twenty feet high, may 
acquire from them a good idea of the form of a hand- 


‘slender. 


should be set with the place of . 


| as shown at bb, and keeping it 
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some pyramid for the pear, except 
that the lower branches should not 
sweep the ground, nor the leading 
shoot or apex be quite so long and 


Training and pruning are now 
much better understood, generally, 
than five years ago; yet there is 
not one dwarf tree in twenty that - 
is rightly managed, and we have 
frequent inquiries for simple direc- 
tions on this point. The accom- 
panying figures, and the following 
explanations, may therefore prove 
of service :— 

Pear trees on quince stocks 


union even with or a little below 
the surface of the earth. It often 
happens, however, that the stock is 
destitute of roots for some inches 
below this point, as shown in Fig. 1, 

a being the place of junction. In 
order to induce the emission of 
roots, the stem may be tongued by 
raising about one inch of the bark, 


open by a small chip or piece of 
gravel. Roots will form without 
this care, but less speedily. 

After the stem has grown one 
year, it is cut down toa foot or 
foot .and-a-half, which induces a 
crop of side-shoots near the ground 
Early in summer, the ends of the - 
upper ones are pinched off, except 
one leader; leaving those below, 
which otherwise are apt to be the 
smallest and weakest, to develop and grow strong ; 
after which they too are pinched off. This gives the 
two year trees an appearance like Fig. 2, which is the 
incipient pyramid. 

The third year, the side-branches will of hadiaities 
throw out three or four shoots, as shown in Fig. 3; 
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“these must be treated like the two year tree, that is, a 


leadet must be left of each, and the others nipped off 
at the ends, like Fig. 4. The terminal buds on these 
pinched shoots may break and send out second shoots ; 
if so, these must be again pinghed off shorter than at 
the first. ° 

Trees are often saiailen at three sili ready 


trained as here described, which will of course save 


the purchaser this labor; but the same principles must 
be applied in pruning the side-branches in subsequent 
years, the pinched shoots, a a, Fig. 4, forming fruit 
spurs, and beginning to afford moderate crops the third, 
fourth and fifth years. The trees should not be allow- 
ed to bear heavily till some years afterwards, as heavy 
fruiting and scant manuring is one reason of the short 
lives or feeble existence of many dwarf pear trees. 

Upright growing trees, such as the Buffum, Louise 
Bonne Jersey, and Tyson, should have the leaders 
of the branches selected on the lower side, so as to 
give the pyramids a more:spreading form; while with 
the Winkfield, Diel, Angouleme, and Glout Morceau, 
whose branches assume a more horizontal position, this 
precaution is not necessary. 

The usual appearance of béaring pyramidal trees 
is shown by Fig. 5, and the places for the annual 
pruning of the shoots indicated by the cross marks. 
A little imperfection is here visible, in the lower 
branches not having been sufficiently developed when 
the tree was young, by suffering those above to over- 
power them. The two lower branches should be pruned 
off, as they are of no value, and they interfere with 
the laborer’s spade in cultivation. In climates like 


_ours, subject to deep snows, a naked stem a foot high, 


is safest from danger of splitting down. | 


It should be observed that-as the roots of the gelatin 
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Fig. 3 


Fig. 4. 
are small and numerous, and never extend so far as 
pear roots, it is especially necessary that they be well 
supplied with nourishment by repeated manuring, and 
be kept well cultivated. 


—f— 
Barren and Fertile Flowers. 


A correspondent mentions the case of a- Spanish 
chestnut, that owing to a defect in the anthers, has 
rarely borne fruit, but which he has fertilized and ren- 
dered productive by dusting the flowers by a branch 
of the common chestnut cut off and brought ten miles. 
He adds, “ Dicecious plants often produce fruit when 


_there is only one in the neighborhood. The Irish Yew 


now has “several red berries; and the American Yew 
has been.most productive,—yet I have only one plant 
of each. On the English Yew, I have never yet seen 


a berry. 
Juniperus js also dicecious. I a but. one plant 


of the J. communis, but it hangs full of berries. It 
may be a question, however, whether such seeds will 
grow? I cannot answer it. It seems strange that the 
berries should, swell to their full size, if they are bar- 
ren; yet there is a grape producing berries without 
seeds; and my chestnut has the case for the nut, but 


no pit or kernel.” —>— 
Borers and Grubs. 


A correspondent of extensive experience makes the : 
following remark :—‘‘I have long known that urine 
protects apple, quince, and peach trees, against the 
worms that attack them near the ground; and some 
recent observations have induced the belief that a sho- | 
yelful of fresh manure from the stable or hog-pen is 
oan efficacious. It both ict 9 them, and nour- 
ishes.” 


Fruit Geasin in Oregon. 


I want to know, through your paper, what kinds are 
the best winter fruits, the largest sizes and most profit- 
able to grow for an orchard, and also the largest and 
best, summer fall appies, and also the best for ci- 
der, also the best time for transplanting. 

I have one seedling pear tree, the seed of which was 


planted in the spring of 1848, and now it bears seven pears; and 
a seedling apple tree, planted in the spring of 1847, and this is 
the third crop of apples. G. Marion county, 0. T., Sept., 1853. 
For summer apples, the Red Astrachan, Sops of Wine, Sweet 
Bough and Toole’s Indian Rareripe, stand first for good size and 
fair fruit. For autumn, Gravenstein, Porter, Dutch Mignonne, 
Hawley, Fall Pippin and Twenty Ounce. Haskell Sweet is the . 
“best and largest fall sweet apple.» For winter, Belmont, Baldwin, . 
Red Canada, Rhode Island Greening, White Bellfiower, Rome 
Beauty, Swaar, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Northern Spy, Peck’s Plea- 
Jonathan, although not large, is fair, 
handsome, and very productive. We are not acquainted with 
cider apples, but the last named would no doubt be one of the 
best. Hewes’s Crab has had a high reputation for this purpose. 
The best time fo) transplanting, is at-any time between the fall 
of the leaf, in autumn, and the swelling of the buds, in spring. 


sant, Canada Reinette. 


If the leaves do not fall soon after the cessa- 
tion of growth, they may be stripped off arti- 
ficially, and the work then performed with 
perfect safety. 

—<j— 


Guano for Garden and Fruit Trees. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Will you state in some 
of your papers, which is best for garden pur- 
poses, guano or bone dust, and in what quan- 
tities to the acre; also, what quantity might 
safely be applied to small trees, say eight or 
ten feet high—L. D. Ciurr, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. 


Guano is the most generally used of these 
two manures, because it contains a much larger 
number of fertilizing ingredients. When the 
soil and plants are such as to be benefited to 
good advantage by bone dust dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid, this and guano are about equal 
in their effects ; but bone dust simply is several 
times less powerful, varying with its fineness, 

at the same time it is more durable. _ 

From two to three and sometimes four hun- 
dred pounds of guano are applied to ordinary we 
crops per acre, and about the same quantity of 
the superphosphate of lime, or dissolved bones, 
From half a ton to a ton of bone dust may be 
applied to an acre. Young fruit trees, whose 
roots do not extend beyond a circle of eight or 

ten feet, or in other , trees about eight 
or ten feet high, will be well manured if a 
quarter to half a pound of guano is spread 
over this space for each tree, and then care- 
fully spaded into the soil in autumn, or early 
in spring. If dug in later, the lack of moist- 
ure will prevent its being diffused through the 
soil. It is in all cases safer and more econo- 
mical to make a compost of the guano before 
application, by mixing it thoroughly with several times 
its bulk of sdil, andan addition of stable manure to this 
mixture produces an excellent effect. 

————— 
Effects of Light on Vegetation. 


- It has long been known that light acts a very im- 
portant part in the economy of vegetation. The growth 
of plants, confined to the dark shade of a cellar, being 
in a direct line towards the rays of light, and the ten- 
dency of plants in the window or under shade of any 
kind, to grow one-sided, are every day occurrences of 
their trying to secure what is of such vital importance 
to their well doing. r 


- 


Gardeners have long been aware that without a strong 


light, many exotic plants refuse to grow, or at least do 
so very imperfectly, however good the culture may be 
in other respects. Others, again, inhabiting the dense 


jungles of a forest, require partial shade to develop’ 


their true beauty. The famiiy of Orchids may be 
taken as an example, nearly all of which delight in a 
moist and shady atmosphere, in imitation of their na- 


¥ tural habitats, where they may be seen hanging sus- 
_ pended from the trunk and arms of huge trees, with 
H) their rootlets clasping the bark, or hanging dangling 


‘ 
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in the air, feeding on the moisture which surrounds 


| them, or growing at the roots of the trees, where, of 


course, the canopy over them prevents their ever re- 
ceiving the direct rays of the sun. 

But the exact amount of solar light required by the 
different members of the vegetable kingdom, to bring 
them to the greatest perfection, has, up to the prese . 
time, remained in mystery. For while invention has 
years ago supplied us with the means to ascertain the 
different degrees of heat, and more recently a test to 
ascertain the humidity of the atmosphere, the meas- 
uring the power of light has only been hinted at. We 
very well remember, a year or two back, of reading in 
a European gardening periodical, a statement that the 
time would come when an instrument for measuring 
light would be as necessary to the plant grower, as the 
thermometer now is. However strange this might have 
appeared to many, it seems now soon likely to become a 
possibility. : Vee 

Acting on the fact that the paper prepared for pho- 
tography grows more or less black by the rays of light 
falling on it, M.Scnatt, a young painter, of Berlin, 
has, after more than 6,500 experiments, succeeded in 
establishing a scale of all the shades of black produced 
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by the action of the solar light on the photographic paper ; 
‘so that, by comparing the shade obtained at any given mo- 
ment on a certain paper, with that indicated on the scale; 
the exact force of, the sun’s light may be ascertained. M. 
Schall has received the congratulations of Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, M. de Littnow, M. Dove and M. Pongendorff 
“ for his valuable discovery. sea we 

The discovery will be the means of placing within the 
reach of the scientific cultivator, a key by which his calcu- 
lations may be based on scientific data.—-E. Sawpgers. Al- 
bany, Nov. 12, 1853. 


te ‘ 
Care of Plants. 


CoverING up Ha.rr-Harpy Piants.—Now that the 
time is at hand when there is no security against-a set in of 
hard weather, all plants not sufficiently hardy (or of doubt- 


ful character) to stand the severity of winter, 
will require protection of some sort. There 
are many different ways of performing this, 
but the point aimed at is not so much the keep- 
ing out frost, as preventing exposure to the sun, 
whereby a constant thawing and then freezing 
is going on. : 

This action of a hot sun on a frozen shoot is 
tar more injuricus than the actual frost. Pe- 
renial plants are much benefited by a coatiog 
of cinder ashes around each plant, aad if a 
little litteror dung is placed over this as soon 
as frost sets it, in most cases they will be found 
, secure. 

Many cover their perpetual roses by first 
placing seme mulching around the reots, and 
then dig atrench, bend the branches down into 
it, and cover with a little soil. If the bushes 
are large, the shoots should be drawn together 
and a little straw tied neatly around them. 
Roses will keep well enough if taken up and 
laid in a little, soil in a cool cellar; but. the 
best way of all to save fine perpetual roses is, 
a cold pit, which, in dry situations should be 
sunk in the ground, having the frame work 
only above. In a structure of this description 
a vast quantity of half-hardy plants might be 
wintered, besides coming in very useful in the 
spring, for hardening off bedding stuff. 

Strawberpies and raspberries should have 
a mulching of dung over their roots, to be 
- forked in in the spring. The latter also will 
require, in very exposed or dump situations, 
their canes protected either by a covering of 
soil, which is the ordinary method, or protec- 
tion by straw.. They should not be pruned or 
tied in their places till spring —E.S,. Alba- 
ny, ov. 13, 1853. ) ; 

semen 
Wintering Ci rnations. 


Carnations, and several other half-hardy, herbaceous 
perennials, may be very easily wintered, by the foj- 
lowing simple process: Procure a broad box, say six 
inches high, open at the bottom only, and large enough © 
to cover the bed of plants. Or, if the bed is large, 
several boxes, side by side, may be used with equal 
success. Place this box over the plants, raising the 
north side about three inches, closing the opening they . | 
make at either end by a narrow board, and driving in 
wooden pegs along the opening, so as to exclude the 
mice, but freely admitting fresh air and light. This is’ 
the whole process. If the carnations are layered, let 
these remain untouched till spring, when they are to 
be separated from the main plant, and set out. When 


spring approaches, the box is to be gradually raised, 


and when the weather appears to be sufficiently settled, 


taken off and laid aside. . - 
Be 


Oty Cotony Sweet Corn.—We received from Ho- 
vey & Co., Boston, last spring, some of this corn, which 
we distributed ; and from the returns we have received, 
as well as from:a trial of it ourselves, we think it one 
of the most productive and useful varieties of the sweet 
corn we have sean.—Jour. Si. Ag. Society. ~ : 
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Che Fireside. 


Uses and Abuses of Ridicule. | 


\f HE correction. of social errors, 80 far as it is 
in the power of the press to remedy them, 
is a prominent aim of our Fireside Depart- 
ment. We say social errors, for the faults 
and vices of society, and of nations, have their types, 
and many of them their origin in that primitive form 
of society and govefnment, the family. Those schemes 
of reform which are pointed at governments and the 
masses of society, while they leave individual improve- 
ment and home culture out of the question, are not 
likely to result in decided benefit. We must make 
the fountain pure, if we would have its waters clear 
and sweet. , 3 

Among the household sins that ought to be repented 
of and forsaken, is the improper use of ridicule. We 
have heard’ a father heap contempt upon his son for 
some trifling cause—a mother deride her daughter— 
brothers ‘stigmatizing their own characters by lavish- 
ing bitter words of irony upon each -other—sisters, 
who should love each other tenderly, careless of each 
others’ feelings, or openly using severe and tantalizing 
language—associates aiming to establish a superiority 
in meanness by Yenting themselves of words which 


disgrace the lips of man—men of rank and station” 


indulging in sarcastic invective, and writing their own 
proper epitaphs in the terms they apply to another— 
and last and worst of all, we have heard husbands 
speak lightly of, and laugh unblushingly at the feel- 
ings of the’r wives, and wives growing merry over the 
failings and peculiarities of their husbands. Is there 
nothing wrong in this? Is it no injustice to trample 


upon the Golden Rule till every pulse of kindness is_ 
checked, and the heart beats with bitterness instead | 


of love? Yet such is the legitimate effect of ridicule. 
There is a consciousness in every breast that, however 
many have been the individual departures from right, 


however much one has failed in the discharge of duty, 3 


there is still some redeeming trait in my character— 
something which entitles me to tlie respect of others, 
or at least their charity. Children feel this when rid- 
~ jeuled by their parents; every one feels that though 
censure may be merited and rebuke déserved, derision 
is not, or ever can be. Whoever makes free use of 
ridicule destroys his influence for good, teaches the 


{| object of his scorn to hate him, and brands himself a 


weak, bullying, cowardly man. Campbell, in his 
* Philosophy of Rhetoric,” lays down the principle 
that ridicule should be used by the orator only as a de- 
fence, and after every other expedient has been tried. 
There are occasions when sound reasoning avails little, 
when sober argument is met by sophistry and subter- 
fuge, and candor is repaid by downright folly. At 
such times the speaker or writer must resort to weap- 
ons of a low order to sustain himself in his)position. 
When an opponent has made himself ridiculous, there 

- is no injustice in showing him up. We have high au- 
thority for answering a fool according to his folly. 
But such occasions do not occur in the family circle. 
There is no conflict or rivalry of interest here, no 
reason why ridicule should be used; but every reason 
why it should not. 


- Parents who attempt to ieradl the faults of their 
children, or teachers who endeavor to govern their 
scholars by ridiculing them, are short-sighted in the 
extreme. No one was ever reformed by abuse, or 
made better by sareasm and contempt. Who does not 
remember some stinging word or cruel taunt from one 
of whom you expected better things, the very remem- 
brance of which makes your heart grow big. with an- 
ger? There are two motives for the use of ridicule, 
both of which are selfish and despicable. The one is 
to assert your own superiority and shrewdness by dis- 


4 playing your acumen in making light of. another’s 
, character, playing with his weaknesses and hp 


which it abounds will instruct and profit the merely 
We welcome the book for several rea-- 


‘subject about which too much cannot be said, and the 
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recklessly the secret places of his heart; the other is 
the desire to injure the character and reputation of 
one whose prominence you enyy, and whose integrity 
you cannot impeach or gainsay. | 

The habit of ridiculing others is fatal to the best 


instincts of the heart: “It makes men haughty, self- 


conceited and passionate. Those who were born with 
open, honest hearts have, by practicing ridicule, be- 
come selfish, trickish, and disingenuous. He who is 
continually looking for some trait of character in his 
friends to make light of, will seldom find any to praise, 
and the satirist of vice’ is often one who has been 
sunk to the lowest depths in it. To be an adept in 
ridicule does not evince any great origmal talent, or 
require any considerable degree of culture. It is not 
an accomplishment to be proud of, and its possession 
entitles one to no consideration from others, except 
that which we pay to a bull-dog. 

In conelusion we have only to say that ridicule is a 
dangerous weapon and should be used, if at all, with 
extreme caution. Above all, let its language never 
be heard at the fireside; let its harsh tones never dis- 
turb the peace and content of the family circle. Let 
politicians and prize-fighters use it if they will, it is 
their nature to; but let its baneful influences be kept 


out of our homes and our hearts. 
<i 


The Chronicles of a Clay Farm.” 


’? 


‘Several.of the articles composing this volume origi- ' 
nally appeared in The Farmer’s Chronicle, an Hng- 


lish Agricultural journal, and have been extensively 


copied in English papers. They are: written i in an im-— 
pressive, humorous style, and give evidence of thor-— 


ough acquaintance with the theory and practice of 


farming, as well as of a mind of classic culture, inde-— 


pendent thought, and sound common sense. The au- 
thor has clothed ‘a subject, which in the hands of’ most 


writers would be prosy and barren of interest, in a- 


style which cannot fail to please an amateur in litera- 
ry taste, while the facts, truths, and suggestions with 


practical man. 
sons. The information which it gives on the subject 
of draining alone makes it valuable ‘to the farmer—a 


benefits of which make them as plain as argument 
and experience combined can make. ‘anything—our 
farmers will be far too slow to avail ‘themselves of — 
Again; the work is to be commended for its style. 
Agricultural literature-has gone -its narrow ‘round in 
cast-off clothes, coats out at the elbows and with di- 
minutive swallowtails, shocking bad hats, and -exces- 


sively clumsy boots long enough. It is time.it -had a | 


new suit, nots got up-in accordance with the latest fash- 
ion, but a good substantial garb, adapted to its pur- 
poses and well made; in, short, a suit which any lite- 
rature which moves in good society might wear with- 
out oceasioning remark. And we do not object to a 
little ornament now and then, on extra occasions, so 


that it be in good taste, and be real gold, and not this 


pinch-back, tinsel stuff which will not stand the wea- 
ther. A truth told in a pleasant, jovial way, is bet- 
ter remembered than when it is buried up in a folio 
of words, concealed in parenthetic clauses and anti- 
thetic PS or entirely lost in a huge metaphor 
which got the best of the writer. Lest some lof our 
readers should not avail themselves of the privilege of 
reading the entire ‘“ Chronicles,” so far as written, we 
will give an extract or two, with the assurance that 
there are more of the same sort. 

The writer, by a freak of fortune, found himself lo- 
cated on a Clay Farm, which “looked on the Rental- 
book like an annual sum in Reduction,” and which he 
determined to improve by draining. Old men shook 
their heads and said it could not be drained. 


* TALPA; OR, Tue CHRONICLEs oF a Chay Farm. By 
C. W.H., with.an introduction and notes by Lewis F. Au- 
LEN. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 294 pages 12mo. 
Danforth, Hawley & Co., Buffalo. For sale by Gould, Banks 
& Co, , Albany. | 
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*‘ But why can’t it be drained?’ asked Greenhorns: 
Because there is no Fall! replied collective Wisdom. 

Has it ever been tried with a Spirit-level? Now 
this was not a fair question. Spirit-levels (if they had 
any meaning or existence at all) were unintelligible, 
mathematical-looking instruments of purely profes- 
sional nature, only seen (if ever) in the hands of road- 
surveyor’s assistants and ypeople of that sort. They 
had nothing whatever to do with farming. The ques- 
tion was unfair : it contained an ambiguous term. 

Picture to yourself, however, the following conclu- 
sion from it. A bleak, foggy, November day; a long 
rambling space, marsh or meadow as you might choose 
to call it, of some ‘twenty acres in extent, and. about 
the third part of a mile in length, with a narrow, 
thick plantation of rushes, sedges and brook-lime, and 
such aquatic vegetation, threading its way in one Jong 
dark line from end to end, by such fantastic meander- 
ings, that it looked as if the hidden channel of choked 
moisture it concealed had been making a continued 
series of experiments from time out of mind in search 
of an outlet; and after centuries of struggle and dis- 
appointment; had at length arrived, quite by accident, 
at a certain point at one end of the meadow,—where 
you might see a pair of high mud-boots standing, or 
rather soaking, with a man in them, peering through 
a telescope on three legs, as if he was watching for the 
total eclipse of a small boy that is to be seen—gradu- 
ally sinking—-about fifty yards off, and clutching in 
his agony a high staff by his side, figured as if for 
high and low water-mark. 


-. “Presently the Boots and the Telescope, after various 
ineffectual efforts and heavings, stcceed in striking 
|.their quarters; the boy, after sundry spasmodic strug- 
gles, to correspond, achieves the same exploit; and 


the same scene as before occurs again some fifty yards 
further on, and again, and again, at the same inter- 
vals, until they reach the other ‘end of the meadow, 
and come plump upon the banks of a marshy pool 
some six acres in extent. On attaining this point, the 
telescope is suddenly shut up with a triufphant snap ; 
its three legs jump irto one; the dripping, shivering 
boy receives a tremendous, involiintary thwack on the 
back, and a Fay or Nine Feet is declared,—like a 
“dividend of ten per cent., and a waren to go on 


with !”” 
Oh, you primeval Carp, Pike and maw ‘You little 


thought, on that day, how deadly a fishing-rod, mark- 
ed and measured inch by inch, threw its sha@ow across 
your aficient domain; little did your believed securi- 
ty dream of so new a monster, the angler upon three 
legs, that had measured the altitude of your downfall, 

and caught you all, if not upon a upon £00 cross 


hairs.” 
Our writer went on to lay his drains three feet deep 


instead of eighteen inches, contrary to hoary-headed 
custom, and then proceeded to break up the old estab- 
lished ridges. ‘After the ridges had been twice 
cast ;’? hoW easy it looks in print! What a pretty lit- 
tle example-farm would England—and what wonld 
not Ireland be,—if the Press could thus cultivate and 
civilize !—if plows were printers’ types and fields were 
paper—if bogs and fens and marshes could be drained 
like ink-pots, and every drop that falls from Heaven— 


| from which there falls not a drop—No, nor onE 


prop—too much or too little—were apportioned to its 
proper place and task. It falls wpon its proper place, 
and under that place lies its task, would but man be- 
lieve and act upon the hint, and do his part, his glo- 
riously privileged part, m carftying out, for his own 
benefit, the purposes of perfect Wisdom—the indica- 
tions of an ever-suggestive Handy-work.”’ 

The work of smoothing the ridges cost seven months’ 
labor, and then the farm-bailiff thought it ought to be 
ridged up again. ‘ 

‘But tell me in earnest. Don’t wen mean to ridge 
up that field again ?”’ 

“No!” 

What, you mean to lay it rar?” 

‘“s Yes \? 


* 

“In the name of Goodness! Why?” 

“ Because THE NAME OF GoopNeEss made it so!” 

If I had suddenly assumed some demoniacal form, 
and then, leaving a train of smoke and brimstone, van- 
ished with.a clap of thunder from before the eyes of 
my catechist, I do not think his face would have as- 
sumed a greater expression of resourceless and com- 
plete astonishment than followed this extraordinary 
announcement of the reason for a farming operation. 
Vainly had TI attempted to explain in former conver- 
sations that when a fleld is thoroughly drained, the 
furrows are under ground, three feet deep; and that 
one of the greatest objects of breaking the sub-soil is 
to enable the water to go where it was intended to go, 
DOWNWARD; that every unevenness of the surface 
was a source of deviation, and therefore of unequal 
distribution, of that rich food that falls from Heaven,— 
Oxygen and Hydrogen,—commonly called water ; that 


on the best land, farmed in the best way, furrows are 


avoided as a nuisance and a loss, except as a mark for 
measure work; and that the object of draining and 
sub-soiling was—as the object of all art is—to imitate 
Nature in her most perfect examples.’> 
One other point in our author’s experience we must 
notice, before we dismiss the book, and that is the 
mixing of the various earths thrown up from the ditch 
in sinking the drains. What to do with the blue clay, 
the red, the white; the yellow sand, and the gray and 
‘gravelly; the red marl and the black peat did not at 
first/appear. The happy thought occurred to spread 
it over the land, arid to the utter amazement of the 
uninitiated it was done. The sub-soil, “blue and red, 
yellow and gray, white and black, stiff and loose, grit- 
ty and waxy, cohesive and repellant, soft and hard,” 
“the rascally sub-stratum that had pulled down strong 
‘men one after another, who had tried to grow crops 
over it,’ was spread over the surface and left to the 
action of the frost. In the spring, the harrow was 
passed over it and “ down went the clay, sand, peat, 
and everything else,— 


Black spirits and white, 
Se spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, — 
e that mingle may, . 

And mingle aly did, into a8 free, healthy-looking a 
soil, as fresh and as mellow as if it had never lain un- 
derground or been out of the sunshine. With every 
turn of the horses, better and better it looked, and 
worked. An increasing elasticity of movement seemed 
to pervade men, horses, harrows, soil, and even the 
very atmosphere of the field. Before: the work was 


half done, Tuzory and the Chronicle were at a pre-. 


Sida i 
Short Sermons on Short Texts. 


BE TRUE TO THYSELF. 


mium.” 


These words ought to be engraved with the point of 
a diamond upon every heart, and printed. in letters 
of fire so that he who runs may read. They embody 
more of philosophy, morality and religion than any 
other four words in the English language—more than 
mortal ever put in practice. They comprise the whole 
law of duty to self, to our fellow-beings and to our 
Creator; for he who is true to himself cannot be false 
to others or to God. To be true to our own convic- 
tions of right, true to the dictates of our better judg- 
ments, true to the instincts of our own hearts, is to be 
all that humanity can be—it is ideal manhood. As 
perfect truthfulness is the height of human attain. 
ment, so is falsehood to one’s self the greatest sin— 
that which underlies all others. The most trivial 
faults as well as the worst crimes are examples of 
falseness to our better natures. We cannot do wrong 
without disregarding that ‘still, small voice” within 
us, which, despite our attempts to stifle it, ever whis- 

pers us on to purity, goodness and truth. 


Be true to thyself! Whatever others may say, 
never fear to act decidedly and manfully as conscience 
directs. If you yield your own convictions of duty to 
please another, you make yourself something less’ 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
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than a man—the tool and slave of one whose teach- 
ings are in opposition to the voice of God within you. 
If you depart knowingly in a single instance from the 
path of right, you are false to yourself and have no 
surety for the future. 

* Be true to thyself! In other words, maintain at all 
hazards your own self-respect—cling to it as your best 


_ safg-guard from temptation, as your firmest support in 


all situations. Self Respect! what is it but the con- 
sciousness of acting from high motives, and discharg- 
ing with a single aim the duties of life? It is the 
assurance we have within ourselves that we have 
been true to the work which has been given us to do. 
Lose it, and every thing is lost; cherish it and you 
have every thing to hope for; lose it, and yonr path 
will be strewed thick with thorns and your bed with 
nettles; retain it, and you may walk in your Eden at 
the cool of the day and listen to the approving tones 
which will be wafted to you on the still evening air. 

Be true to thyself! You cannot trust to another, 
even though he be wiser than yourself, to guide your 
course. For what purpose was a mind given you, but 
to thiuk for yourself, to reason for yourself and to 
decide for yourself ? Take counsel from the wise and 
good, from the plant which, in obedience to to its own 
laws, produces in their season the blade, the flower 
and the seed; but most of all, with your own con- 
science, for by that must you stand or fall. 

Be true to thyself! Does your heart prompt you to 
an act of kindness or sympathy? Do as you would 
be done by, and though the object of your charity 
prove ungrateful, you will still have your reward in 
the satisfaction of having felt kindly and acted sin- 
cerely. Have others been false to you? ‘Do not make 
yourself equally base by betraying their trust now 
that they no longer merit your eonfidence, but rather 
show your honor and superiority by maintaining your 
integrity, and being ever true to yourself. Have 
those from whom you expected kindness been harsh 
toward you? Show your contempt for their treatment 
by carefully ayoiding their error, and thus heap coals 
of fire on their heads. ¢ 


Be true to thyself? When convinced that you have 
been in the wrong, do not hesitate to acknowledge 
your mistake; for he who confesses to the shortcom- 
ings of yesterday, proves himself wiser to-day. He 
who endeavors to sustain a false position, is a traitor 
to his own conscience, plays the hypocrite to himself, 
and will eventually expose his own baséness, and lose 
not only his own self-respect, but the confidence and 
esteem of those who know him. 


Be true to thyself! There are those who make 
their whole lives a perpetual lie. Their words belie 
their thoughts, théir acts are a libel on their motives, 
their tongues drop with honey when their hearts over- 
flow with gall. The smiles upon their features and 
the treachery which lurks in their eyes are constantly 
playing at cross-purposes; outwardly they are whited 
sepuleres, fair to look upon; inwardly they are full of 
dead. mens’ bones and all uncleanness. Like Judas, 
they cry, Hail Master! and kiss those they would 
betray and murder. As you loathe a character 
of this stamp, avoid falseness to yourself, as you 
would “the worm of the still.’ The first act of self- 
treachery is a poison in the blood, which taints your 
whole being and plants corroding, remorse in the mary 
centre of your soul. 


Be true to thyself! So will you maki your life 
happy, harmonious, beautiful. This world is false 
only to those who are false to themselves. It is full 
of discord only to those who never tune their hearts to 
the chords of truth. If is full of deformity only to 
those who makg their spirits the abode of evil. 
let him who, while he journeys through this else dark 
world, would haye his pathway strewn with flowers, 
and lighted by that undying flame which issues from 
the throne of God, study his own nature, reflect upon 
its mysterious organism, learn its wants, and first of 


all, Bx true to himself. 


- stagnant state. 


the Parthenon was of the Grecians. 
marks of their grossness, of their iron muscle and 


Then | 


‘ties. 
as well-as those on the Rhine and Danube. 
were the literary aristocracy of those ages—the con-. 


Sketches of Lectures. 


THE WESTWARD MARCH OF EMPIRE, . 


The Lecture before the Young Mens’ Association 


Thursday evening of last week, was delivered by Rev. 
E. L. Magoon, of New-York. He is a man about 
fifty years of age, and of commanding address. His 
style is terse, clear and forcible; his manner of deliv- 
ery impassioned, earnest and eloquent. He is evident- 
ly a‘man accustomed to severe and accurate study, 
and who has read and thought to some purpose. The 


lecture, of which we give an imperfect sketch, was 


one of the most brilliant productions we have ever 
listened to. | 
Human history is a perpetual exodus, and ever will 
be. National migrations seem to be prompted by both 
Divine and human purposes. There will always be 
tyrants to conquer, oppression to flee from, seas to 
cross, a wilderness to traverse, a promised land to at- 
tain and possess in the end. ‘The great drama of hu- 
man progress is illustrative of the truth of the well 


_ known but often misquoted lines of Bishop Berkley— 


“Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 

The history of the world might be divided into five 
acts, four of which have already been played, and the 
fifth is now commencing : _ 

1. The Age of Pericles, or of Artistic Beauty— 
‘Fifteen hundred years before Christ the world was in 
a petrified condition. There was no history. All that 
had been accomplished by earlier nations was in a 
At this period action began to ooze 
out, commencing. in Western Asia, the source of all 
future civilization. The lecturer spoke now of the 
cotemporaneous birth of the two men who were to 
originate the history of the world, secular and sacred, 
namely, Cadmus and Moses. Passing from them to 
the year 700 B. C., we find genius devetoped in beau- 
ty. The heroic period had terminated, and the age 
of beauty in art, in literature, in architecture had 
come—the age of Socrates and Plato, Aristotle and 
Euripides, Hesiod and Sophocles, Aischines and De- 
mosthenes—the age of Pericles, in which all the ele- 
ments of Grecian culture were combined. The pro- 
ductions of this age the world has not since been able 
to equal. | : 


2. The Age of Augustus, or of Martial Force.—~ 


A colony of adventurers are driven upon the Italian 
coast, and lay the foundation of a future city destined 
to be “ the Capital of the World.” They go on gath- 
ering energy and conquering their neighbors till from 


the Mediterranian to the hill’ of Scotland, from the |} 


Euphrates to the Rhine, there is but one government, 
one language, one religion. It isa grand amalgam 
of all tribes, the blending of all nations. At the 
height of this greathess the Roman Emperor proclaims 
himself Pontifex Maximus. The monument of this 
age is the Pantheon. It is the type of the Romans as 
It bears tile 


their iron mind, When the Pantheon is filled with 
deities of conquered nations, a light breaks out in the 
east. He is born in Bethlehem who shall dethrone all 
gods, bless all lands, and send a redeeming influence 
westward round the world. 


3. The Age of Leo X, or of Pndanged Invention. 
At the end of the fifteenth century the East goes to 


* 


ruin never to be restored until the West becomes the . 
Hast. The rugged North almost annihilates the effete. 


South. During the season of danger Byzantium 
preserves the treasures of science, art and literature, 
gives them up to the West and disappears. And now 


succeed the dark ages, which still held all the elements 


of light. We are indebted for modern civilization, 
more than to any other, to the founder of the Bene- 
dictine order of Monks—Benedict. These monks, in 
the midst of darkness, founded colleges and universi- 
The English colleges were established by them 


They: 


ar 
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servatives of Literature and Art. They were assisted 
in their labors by the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
who were the literary democrats of the day, and went 
among the masses, teaching in the streets and the 
rough workmen. They were mighty in diffusing 
truth.’ The Benedictians put the first printing press 
to work in England and Italy, built all the finest ca- 
thedrals, published the best editions of the classics, 
executed the master-pieces in the fine arts, and excell- 
ed in architecture. ? 

fhe lecturer here briefly reviewed the history of 
architecture, and showed how the several nations con- 
tributed to give it that perfection which it attained in 
the sixteenth century, since which time not an original 
building has been erected. The Crystal Palace comes 
pretty near it, but that is only a type of the spirit of 
the times—with a heart of iron and looking into every 
bodys’ windows. | 

4. The Age of Washington, or of Universal Civ- 
ilization.—This commenced with the discovery of the 
telescope. by Gallileo—it commenced when Columbus 
discovered America, bearing still farther westward the 
elements of civilization. The loom, the telescope, the 
press, the magnet, the graver, were all. gathered in 
England, when the Cavaliers and Roundheads began 
to fight, and they have been fighting ever since. It 
you want proof of their pugnacious disposition, take 
a small specimen of a Southerner and a small speci- 
men of a Yankee and put them together and you will 
have asmall fight directly. Between these conflicting 
elements in this country, God placed the Dutchman in 
New-York,to keep the peace. 

We have not space to follow the able lecturer in his 
description of the settlement of this country and the 
several colonies that gave it its early strength, civil 
and religious. At the commencement of the fifth 
period, that of perfect civilization, the steam engine 
is invented, our inland navigation is opened, and we 
have ever since, assisted by all the nations of the 
earth, been extending westward. The freeest and 
purest of our citizens have gone west and are still go- 
ing. The little North and the little South are nothing 
to the great and growing West, where one can take in 
two oceans at asingle glance. In 1850 some small 
specimens of the genus homo were discussing the ne-- 
cessity of dissolving the Union on the floor of Con- 
gress, when a cry of Gold! Gold! broke on our ears. 
Gold, still farther west! A free Republic is planted 
there which holds the destinies of this people and the 
world, 3 : 


diy When Fulton launched the steamboat, America was 
| beginning to go; when the daguereotype was perfect- 


ed, America was beginning to see his face in the sun; 
when the telegraph was invented, America began to 
talk. We are indeed “ Young America,’ the youth 
six thousand years old, educated by all the past and 
just entering on a career which shall not terminate till 
the universal song of freedom shall sound from the 
ris-ng to the setting sun. 

| fhe PS 

' The Editor’s Fireside Corner. 


Kind reader! 


Did you ever go down to the sea in 


_ ships? or down the Hudson river in a steamboat} 


Did you ever lie down at night to dream of exchang- 
ing affectionate greetings the morrow morn, and wake 


to find yourself in statu quo? Did you, ever lay all 


day on a river of fog, with a sky of fog over you, and 
a landscape of fog on every side? Did you ever en- 
joy the pleasure of prolonged expectation and repeated 
disappointments, such as hearing the signal bell to go 
on, and after a revolution or two of the wheel, hear the 
signal to stop, and find that the bow of the boat was 
fast in a bank of fog? Becalmed ina fog! What a 
figure of speech! As if any body was ever calm in a 
fog, and men of business did not use huge words of 
dissatisfaction, and men of leisure become excessively 
restless and fatigued; as if the ladies did not grow 
fretful and nervous, and wish they were on shore, and 


54 propose all sorts of impracticable schemes to get there. 


. mist. 


Becalmed ina fog! What asoothing idea! especially 
when the provisions are low, and you are put upon a 
short allowance for breakfast, which is divided by a 
number so large as to leave you a small quotient at 
dinner; and then for tea to see disconsolate waiters 
marching sadly up and down, with servers in their 
hands, and answering the cries for bread! bread ! with 
a mournful shake of the head. | ‘he 
And now the fog lifts up a little, revealing a smooth 
surface of water beneath, banks fringed with trees, the 
dim outlines of dwellings along the shore, and little 
patches of blue sky above. The air, so long oppressive 
with dampness, is lighter now, the bell tinkles eheerful- 
ly, and we who had become dull and old fogyish in 
that murky atmosphere steer out of fogdom, hoping 
never again to spend thirty-six hours in a world of 


Here is one of the prettiest fancies we have seen set 
to rhyme in along time. The editor of the Albany 
State Register is responsible for it, though the papers 
are all publishing it without any credit: 


THE KATY DID’S ANSWER TO KATY. 
Oh, Katy, dear, you know you did, at midnight’s silent hour, 
Steal softly thro’ the moonlight, to this my pleasant bow’r, 
And here beneath its vines and leaves, by blushing roses hid, 
You met the man you love, Kate, you did, you know you did. 


And here you leaned upon his breast, his arm was round your 
waist, » , 
Your hand was locked in his, Kate, and when he stooped to 
taste 
The nectar that was on your lip, how gently was he chid ; 
You loved to hear his whispered vows, you did, you know 
~ you did, . " 


The moon was in the sky, Kate, the stars were watching 
there, 

The gentle breath of summer night was sporting in your hair, 

I listened to your words, Kate, though soft and low they fell, 

I heard them every one, Kate, and if I would, could tell. 


But never fear me, gentle one, nor waste a thought or tear, 
Lest I should whisper what I heard in any mortal ear.. 

I only sport among the boughs, and like a spirit hid, 

I think on what I saw and heard, and laugh out “ Katy did.” 


I sit among the leaves here, when evening zephers sigh, 
And those that listen to my voice I love to mystify. 

I never tell them all I know, although I’m often bid, 

I laugh at curiosity-and,chirrup ‘‘ Katy did.” 


I would not make you blush, Kate—your innocence I know; 
I know your spotless purity is like the virgin snow; 

And yet you’d better not, Kate, altho’ you think you’r hid, 
Steal to my bower by moonlight, as once you know you did. 


What a blessed truth it is that there are certain plea- 
sures which we can all share together—pleasures that 
depend upon no peculiar education, or are restricted to 
no exclusive circle. With all the selfisnness and di- 
versity of interest which divide human hearts, the 
bonds of brotherhood would soon be sundered, were it 


not for these mutual pleasures—among which we write. 


the satisfaction which-music affords. Music! It com- 
bines more of the elements of enjoyment, sensuous, 
intellectual and spiritual, than any other means by 
which the sehses are delighted, the mind invigorated, 
and the spirit enlivened. Almost every one confesses 
to its power to charm, and only a few will tell you, 
with a forced indifference, that they can’t tell the dif- 
ference between Hail Columbia and Old Hundred. 
But if any are unable to fell the difference, we choose 
to believe that there-is no heart so insensible to the 
harmony of sweet sounds, that it cannot feel the dif- 
ference. i 

It must be forgiven us if we are a little enthusiastic 
just now, for we heard Ore Burr, Mavrrce Srra- 
kKOscH and ADELINA Parti, all in one evening. We 
have scarcely learned the alphabet of music, and 
therefore ‘‘cannot tell the differente,’’gbut the music 
was infinitely better than that we have overheard 
from the bawl rooms of country hotels, have teazed 


out of demure pianos, where the Jadies “ didn’t play. 


much,” or had inflicted on us by a school girl, who 
practices giving compass to a voice that can scale all 
musical bars, and issue notes‘of a very ‘fictitious value. 


PAP LPALPLPAPPLL LIL LPL 


“The Mother’s Prayer,” performed by Ore Butt, on 
the violin, was one of the most impressive and express- 
ive pieces we ever listened to. It needed no words to 
give it meaning. It was full of feeling—now bur- 
dened with despondency, now plaintive with sadness, 
now full of calm faith, now voiceful of a mother’s love, 
and eloquent of a mother’s hopes. The singing of 
Parti, who is a little girl ten or twelve years of age, 
was sweet and charming. She sang ‘“ Coming, thro’ 
the rye,’’ and Jenny Lind’s “ Echo song” very effect- 
ively and pleasantly. SrraKoscu’s command of the 


piano is really wonderful. —_- 
ip 


j-@ A lady in Vermont, who signs herself E. E., 
has sent us the following contribution to our Fireside 
corner : 

“ Loox on THE Bricur Sipx.’—There is in earth 
enough of beauty to warm, to cheer and enliven the 
heart, were it but looked upon with an eye to see, a 
mind to feel it. - 

Look on the bright side, keep looking on the bright 
side. Surround yourself with forms and hues of beau- 
ty—‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ Thus, if 
you would be joyous, and who would not, cultivate a 
taste for the beautiful ; and what so beautiful—ever 
renewing their youth and beauty—as the things with 
which God has surrounded us ? 

Then let that majestic elm still wave its branches in 
lofty freedom. Suppose it would make so many feet: 


of boards, let it stand, as you would be happy in a 


shady, beautiful home. Leave that little patch for 
wife and children to scatter flower seeds in the spring 
time. Suppose you could raise so many potatoes upon 
it; leave it if you would meet joyous, smiling faces. 
Indeed, surround, in country and city, your homes 
with the beautiful, that your eye, resting upon it, may 
be insensibly but surely attracted to that perfect 
beauty of soul which, if you make it yours, shall one 
day bear you where none will need say, “look on the 
bright side,” since every side will be bright ; bright 
with purity ; bright with love, for “God is love.” 
—~<-——. 


The Old Cider Mill and the Thief, 


The following is an extract from ‘“ Country Mar- 
gins,” a series of articles which appear from time to 
time in the State Register. We should like to see 
them all published in a volume, and are confident 
they would be read with relish and profit. 


““ However let us pause over it and take it down slowly as 
the boys do the pippins in the orchard.” 

There are memories that come clustering about 
these ‘‘boys,” these “pippins” and ‘the orchard.” 
Do you remember the old Cider Mill, friend Margins, 
and the old horse as he traveled round and round, 
moving with a slow and dignified tread, “ hitched ” 
to the long lever that turned the wooden mill, that 
crushed the apples into pammice? Do you remember 
the great ‘‘cheese”’ in its bandage of straw beneath 
the press, and how, when the great screws were turned 
in the massive gallows-shaped frame, the rich juice 
of the apple came gushing out and running into the 
great tub’ placed to receive it? Do you remember 
how, with a straw, the urchins, as they came along on 
their way home from school, filled themselves with 
sweet cider from the bung of the barrel? Do you re- 
member how, in the long winter nights you sat around 
the fire-place wherein logs were blazing, and how the 
pitcher of cider, and the platter of doughnuts were 
placed upon the old cherry table that sat out in the 
middle of the kitchen, and how you helped yourself to 
the cider and the doughnuts, and how happy_each ono 
was as he sat with his pewter mug of cider in one 
hand and a doughnut in the other before that old- 
fashioned kitchen fife-place? Those were pleasant 
times. But they are memories now. And then the 
apple parings or “bees,” as they were called, when 
the young men and maidens came together to pare 
apples, and talk and laugh and play old-fashion plays, 
and say soft things to one another and eat pumpkin 
pies, and be happy after the fashion of the country 
people when you and I were young. Primitive times | 
those were, friend Margins, and our proud daughters 
and city dames wonld turn up their noses hugely were 
they to be present at an old-fashioned apple-bee, such 
as they used to have out in old Steuben when the 
country was new, and the fashions were primitive. 

We remember, when we were young, there was’ a 
favorite tree in our father’s orchard which bore choice 


‘winter apples. - It was called the. big tree, because it 


-— 


was the largest in the orchard. The fruit of this tree 
was always left until the last, and was gathered with 
great care. There was a worthless fellow living in the 
neighborhood who one year coveted a portion of the 
fruit on the ‘ big tree,’ and was not deterred from its 
acquisition by the divine commandment, ‘thou shalt 
not steal.’”’ A quantity of the apples disappeared one 
night, and the tracks of whoever stole them had a 
strange resemblance to those made by the heelless 
boots of our dishonest neighbor. ‘There were two in- 
separable friends on the old homestead in those early 
days; the one a ‘colored gentleman,”’ by the name 
of Shadrach, who came to our father’s possession in 
payment for a debt, and who ran away regularly two 
or three times a year, and then as regularly ran back 
again, just as his master began to indulge the hope 
that he had got rid of him for good. The other was 
a great dog, half mastiff and half bull, of a noble pre- 
sence and a fearless courage. “ Drive” and “ Shad- 
rack’? were inseparable. They worked and played 
together, slept together in the same loft, and Shadrach 
never ate a meal while the dog lived, at least at home, 
without sharing it with his canine friend. He would 
talk with ‘‘ Drive” for hours, when they were alone, 
and although the dog didn’t say much himself, yet 
*Shadrach”’ said a good many things, and laid down 
and argued out a great many queer’ propositions, 
against which ‘‘ Drive”? uttered not a word of dissent. 
One chilly night in October, Shadrach and Drive 
had been out along the cornfields on an unsuccessful 
coon hunt. On their return the dog dashed off thro’ 
the orchard, and in a minute or two commenced bark- 
ing, and Shadrach of course supposed he had treed a 
coon on one of the fruit trees. Now, Shadrach had an 
abiding faith in spiritual manifestations, and stood in 
mortal fear of ‘‘ the gentleman in black,” and all man- 
ner of spooks in general. Upon arriving at the “big 
tree,” by the foot of which Drive sat, and looking up 
among the branches, he saw there in the darkness a 
great black object, with something which seemed like 
a winding sheet in its hand. Shadrach’s hair began 
to uncurl as he looked, and hallooing “seek him”’ to 
Drive, broke like a quarter nag for the house. He 
bolted breathlessly into the kitchen, exclaiming,— 
‘Massa, Massa! Drive got de debbie in de big apple 
tree.’ “ What is that, you woolly pated rhinoceros ?”’ 
replied his master. ‘‘ Drive got de debble treed on de 
big apple tree,” repeated the negro. A torch wag 
lighted, and upon going into the orchard, there sat our 
thievish neighbor among the branches, with a bag half 
filled with the coveted fruit. Our father said not a 
word to him, but after giving Shadrach certain direc- 
tions, returned quietly to the house. Old “Shadrach”’ 
laid his jacket down by the roots of the apple tree, and 
ordering ‘‘ Drive” to watch it, said to the occupant of 
the tree, “ Look hea, you brack tief, you come down, 
and Drive eat you head off sartain. Ugly dog dat. 
Kat a white tief up like a coon, sure. Roost up dare 
like turkey, yah! yah! Shadrach went to his loft, 
and laid himself quietly away. When the day broke, 
there was the, thief in the tree, and there was Drive 
watching him. When the sun rose they were there. 
The negro gave Drive his breakfast, and left him his 
jacket and the man in the tree to watch. Our father 
and the “boys,” of whom we were one, went to husk- 
ing corn in the orchard. Ten o’clock came, and there 
was the dog ut the roots, and the man perched among 
the branches of the “ big apple tree.’”’ The horn sound- 
ed for dinner, and when we returned ‘the two were 
there still. The thief called beseeching to our father 
to allow him to come down. “ Well,” was the reply, 
“why don’t you come down.” “This infernal dog 
will eat me up if I do,” said the thief. “ Very like- 
ly,” was the calm rejoinder, and we went on husking 
the corn. Once or twice the occupant of the apple 
tree, after coaxing and flattering the dog, attempted 
to descend, but Drive’s ivory warned him of his peril, 
and he went back to his perch. There never was an- 
other human beifg in such ecstacies all the day as 
was y mee negro. Yah! yah! he would break out in 
an fncontrolable cachination, and’ then roll and hal- 
loo, and yah! yah! omeng the corn-stalks until you 
could hear him a mile. The sun went down behind 
the hills, and there still was the thief and the dog. — 
We all went in to supper, and in the twilight of the 
evening, in pity to the famished and frightened cul- 
prit, the dog was withdrawn, and he was permitted to 
slink away home. He never stole apples again, or 
any thing else from our father while “Drive” an 
old ‘‘Shadrach’’ remained on the farm. 


—g—— 
Some Words about the Ladies. 


FROM THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN. 


I do not mean to tell you that there are no women 
in the world, vulgar and ill-humored, rancorous and 
narrow-minded, mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, 
slaves of fashion, hypocrites; but I do respect, ad- 
mire, and almost worsliip good women; and I think 
there is a very fair number of such to be found in this 
world, and I have no doubt in every educated Eng- 
lishman’s circle of society, whether he finds that cir- 
+ in palaces in Belgravia and May Fair, in snug lit- 
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tle suburban villas, in ancient comfortable old Blooms- 
bury,.or in back parlors behind the shop.. It has been 


my fortune to meet with excellent ladies in every one 


of these places—wives graceful and affectionate, ma- 
trons tender and good, daughters happy and pure- 
minded, and I urge the -society of such to you, be- 
cause I defy you to think evil in their company. 
“Walk into the drawing-room of Lady Z., that great 
lady; look at her charming face and hear her voice. 
She is one of those fortunate beings on whom it has 
pleased heaven to bestow all sorts of its most precious 
gifts and richest worldly favors. With what a. grace 


she receives you; with what a frank kindness and 


natural sweetness and dignity! Her looks, her mo- 
‘tions, her words, her thoughts, all seem to be boon 
ful and harmonious quite. See her with her childr@™, 
what woman can be more simple and loving? After 
you hdve talked to her for a while, you very likely 
find.that. she is ten times as well read as you are; she 
has a hundred accomplishments which she is not in 
the least anxious to show off, and makes no more ac- 
count of them than of her diamonds, or of the splen- 
dor round about her—to all of which she is born, and 
has a happy, admirable claim of nature and posses- 
sion—admirable and happy for her and for us too; for 
is it not a happiness for us to admire her ? 

Now transport yourself in spirit, my good Bos, into 
another drawing-room. There sits an old lady of more 
than four score years, serene and kind, and as beauti- 
ful in her age now, as in her youth, when History 
toasted her. 
ready to tell? All the fame and wit, all the rank and 
beauty, of more than a half a century, have passed 
through those rooms where you have now the honor 
of making your best bow. She is as simple now as if 
she never had any flattery to dazzle her; she is never 
tired of being pleased and being kind. Can that have 
been anything but a good life which after more than 
eighty years of it are spent, is socalm? Could she 
look to the end of it so cheerfully, if its long course 
had not been pure? Respect her, I say, for being so 
happy, now that she is old. We do not know what 
goodness and charity, what affections, what trials, 
may have gone to make that charming sweetness of 
temper, and complete that perfect manner. But if we 


do not admire and reverence such an old age as that, - 


and get good from contemplating it, what are we to 
respect and admire ? © 


Or sha]l we walk through the shop, and see Mrs. N., 


playing with the child in the back parler until N shall 
come to tea? They drink tea at five o’clock; and are 
actually as well-bred as those gentle folks who dine 
three hours later. Or will you please to step into Mrs. 
J.’s lodgings. who is waiting, and at work, until her 
husband comes home from Chambers? She blushes 
and puts away the work on hearing the knock, but 
when she sees who the visitor is, she takes it with a 
smile from behind the sofa cushion, and behold it is 
one of J.’s waistcoats on which she is sewing buttons. 
She might have been a countess blazing in diamonds, 
had Fate so willed it, and the higher her station the 
more would she have adorned it. But she looks as 
charming while plying her needle, as the great lady 
in the palace whose equal she is,—in beauty, in good- 
ness, in high-bred grace and simplicity :—at least I 
can’t fancy her bettér, or any Peeress being more 
than her peer. pony 

And it is with these sort of people, my dear Bos, 
that I recommend you to consort, if you can be so 
lucky as to meet with their society. 


—<——. ’ 
A Lesson from the ‘Bees. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


A murmur of impatience came from the lips of 
‘young Wentworth, as, laying aside his palette and 
brushes, he took up his hat, and, with a worried man- 
ner, left the studio, where, with two or three young 
men, he was taking lessons and seeking to acquire 
skill in the art of painting. He was at work on the 
head of one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and was, with 
the warm enthusiasm of a young artist, in love with 
the beautiful, seeking to Wanefor to his canvas the 
heavenly tenderness of her eyes, when a coarse jest, 
from the lips of a fellow student, jarred harshly on his 
ears. It was this that had so disturbed him. Out in- 
to the open air the young man passed, but the bustle 


and confusion of the street did not in the least calm 


his excited state of feeling. 

* A coarse, vulgar fellow !”’ he said, angrily, giving 
voice to his indignation against his fellow student.. If 
he is to remain in the studio, I must leave it. I can’t 
breathe the same atmosphere with one like him.” 
~ And he walked on, aimless, but with rapid steps.— 
Soon he was opposite the window of a print-seller. -A 
gem of art caught his eye. _ 

“ Exquisite !’ he exclaimed, as he paused and stood 
before the picture. ‘ Exquisite! What grouping! 
What an atmosphere! What perspective !”’ 


‘*Ha! ha!” laughed a, rough fellow at his side, © 


whose attention had been arrested by a comic print. 
“Ha!.ha! ha!’ And clasping his hands against his 


\ 


What has she not seen, and is she not, 


sides, he made the air ring with a coarse but merry 
peal. He understood his artist fully, and enjoyed this 
creation of his pencil. aaa 

* Brute !”? came, almost audibly, from the lips fof 
Wentworth, as all the beautiful images just conjured 
up faded from his mind. And off he started from the 
print-window in a fever of indignation against the 
vulgar fellow who had:no more manners than to guf- 
faw in the street at sight of Jow life in a picture. On 
he moved for the distance of one or two blocks, when 
he paused before another window, full of engravings 


and paintings. A gem of a landscape, cabinet size, 


had just been placed in the window, and our young 
friend was soon enjoying its fine points... 

‘Who can be the artist ?’’ he had just said to him- 
self, and was bending closer to examine the delicate 
treatment of a bit of water, over which a tree project- 
ed, when a puff of tobacco smoke stole past his cheek, 
and found its way to his nostrils. Now, Wentworth 
was fond of a good cigar, and the fragrance that came 
to his sense on this particular occasion was delicate 
enough of its kind. In itself, it would have been 
agreeable rather than offensive; but the vulgarity of 
street-smoking he detested, and the fact of this vul- 
garity came now to throw his mind again from its 
even balance. , 

““ Whew!’ he ejaculated, backing away from the 
window, and leaving his place to one less sensitive, or 
capable of a deeper abstraction of thought, when any- 
thing of true interest was presénted. : 

‘* T will ride out into the country,”’ said he, ‘‘ There, 
with natnre around me, I can find enjoyment.’’ So he 
entered an omnibus, the route of which extended be- 
yond the city bounds. Alas! Here he ‘also found 
something to disturb him. There was a woman with 
a lap-dog in her arms, and another with a poor, sick 
child, that cried incessantly. A man, partially intex- 
icated, entered, after he had ridden a block or two, 
and crowded down by his side. Beyond this, the sen- 


sitive Wentworth could endure nothing. So he pulled: 


the check-string, paid his fare, and resumed his place 
on the pavement, muttering to himself as he’did so— 

*T’d a thousand times sooner walk than ride in such 
company.” 

Two miles from the city resided a gentleman of 
taste and education, who had manifested no little in- 
terest in our excitable young friend. To visit him was 
the purpose of Wentworth when he entered the stage, 
which would have taken him within half a mile of his 
pleasant dwelling. He purposed to walk the whole 
distance rather than ride with such disagreeable com- 
panions. The day was rather warm. Our young art~ 
ist found it pleasant enough while the pavement lay 
in the shadow of contiguous houses. But, fairly be- 
yond these, the direct rays of the sun fell upon his 
head, and the clouds of dust from passing vehicles al- 
most suffocated him. Just a little in advance of him, 
for a greater part of the distance, kept the omnibus, 
from which the women with the lap-dog and crying 
child got out only a square beyond the point where he 
left the coach: The drunken man also soon left the 
vehicle. Tired and overheated, Wentworth now hur- 
ried forward, making signs to the driver; but, as the 
driver did not look around, his signs were all made in 
vain; and he was the more fretted at this from the 
fact that a passenger, who was riding in the omnibus, 
had his face turned towards him all the time, and was, 
so’ our pedestrian imagined, enjoying his disappoint- 
ment. “ee ban 
Hot, dusty and weary was our young artist, when, 
after walking the whole distance, he arrived at the 
pleasant residence of the gentleman we have mention- 
ed. : i 
‘ Ah, my young friend! How are you to-day? A 
visit, I need not tell you, is always agreeable. But 
you look heated and tired. You have walked too fast.” 

‘Too far, rather,” said Wentworth. “I have come 
all the way on foot.” 5s“ © 

“How so? Did you prefer walking?’ | 

“Yes; to riding in the stage witli & crying child, a 
lap-dog, and a-drunken man.” 

“The drunken man was bad company, certainly.— 
But the crying child aud the lap-dog were trifling 
matters.” Yes 

“Not to me,” answered Wentworth. “I despise a 
woman who nurses a lap-dog. The very sight frets 
me beyond endurance.” . 

‘Still, my young friend, if women will nurse lap- 
dogs, you can’t help it; and.so, your wisest course 
would be to let the fact pass unobserved; or, at least, 
uneared for. To punish yourself, as you have done 


‘to-day, because other people.don’t conform in all things 


just to your ideas of propriety, is, pardon me, hardly 
the act of a wise man.” 

“I can’t help it. Iam too finely strung, I suppose 
—too alive to the harmonies of nature, and too quick 
to feel the jar of discord. Do you know to what you 
are indebted for this visit to-day ?”’ 

And Wentworth related, with a coloring of his own, 
the incidenis just sketched for the reader; taking, as 
he did so, something of merit to himself, for his course 
of action. 

‘Upon what were you at work?” asked his friend, 
when the young man finished speaking. axed 


On the beautiful Madonna, about which I told you 
at my last visit.” pict 
_ “Ts it nearly completed ?” ' 

_ © A few more touches, and I would have achieved a 
triumph above anything yet accomplished by my pen- 
cil. It was in the eyes that I failed to succeed. They 
are full of a divine tenderness, that only a magic touch 
can give. ‘Raphael was inspired when he caught that 
look from Heaven. I had risen, by intense abstrac- 
tion of mind, into a perception of the true ideal. I 
sought to gain, and the power to fix it all on canvas, 
was flowing down into my hand, when the jar of dis- 
cord produced by that vulgar fellow, scattered every- 
thing into confusion and darkness.” 

“ And so the Madonna remains unfinished ?”’ 
“ Yes, and I am driven from work. Here is anoth- 
er day added to my list of almost useless days.” 


The friend mused for a little while, and then said, 


somewhat sententiously— 


“You must take a lesson from the bees, Henry.” 
ees * will hear a lesson from your lips; but, as for the 
bees —— : 


And he shrugged his shoulders with an air that 
said—‘‘ I can learn but little from them.”’ 

** Let us walk into the garden,” said the friend, ris- 
ing. ae 

And they went out among the leafy shrubs and 
blossoming plants, where butterflies folded their lazy 
wings, and the busy bees made ail the air musical 
with their tiny hum. ) ‘ 

“ Now for the lesson,’ said the young artist, smi- 
ling. ‘A lesson from the bees. Here is a sprightly 
little fellow, just diving into the red cup of a honey- 
suckle. What lesson does he teach ?” 


_ “One that all of us may lay to heart. There is 

honey in the cup, and it is his business to gather 
honey. Just beside the crimson blossom, and ere 
touching it, hangs an ugly worm, spinning out the 
thread of his winding sheet; but the bee did not pass 
the flower, because of its offensive presence, nor will 
he hasten from it until he has extracted the honey- 
dew. Now his work is accomplished; and now he has 
passed to that clover blossom, which his weight bends 
over against the leaves of a deadly night-shade. But, 
the poisoned weed is no annoyance to him. So intent- 
ly pursues he his search for honey, that he. is uncon- 
scious of its presence. Now he buries himself in blush- 
ing rose-leaves, ‘heeding not and caring not,’ though 
a hundred sharp thorns bristle on the stem that sup- 
ports the lovely flower. And now, full laden with the 
sweet treasure he sought, he is off on swift wing for 
the hive. Shall we observe the motions of aiother 
bee? Or, is the lesson clear ?” 


The countenance of Wentworth looked thoughtful, 
even serious. A little while he stood musing, as tho’ 
his perceptions were not lucid. Then turning to his 
wise and gently reproving friend, he grasped his hand, 
saying, with a manner greatly subdued :-— 

** The lesson is clear, I will go back and finish my 
Madonna, though a dozen vulgar fellows haunt the 
studio. I will have no eyes nor ears for them. My 
own high purpose to excel, shall make me blind and 
deaf to anything that would hinder my onward pro- 
gress. Thanks for your lesson of the bees. I will 
never forget it. Like them, I will gather the honey 
of life from every rich flower in my way. Let the 
weeds grow nigh if they will. I shall not regard their 
presence.”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
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Lapies ETiqueTTE IN THE CArs.—We have seen 
articles ‘in different newspapers, showing how people 
ought to act in public conveyances, such as cars, sta- 
ges, &c. We think, as a general thing, that gentlemen 
are polite enough to each other, and to the ladies. But 
we think it is far different among the ladies themselves. 
To illustrate: we often-see a woman come with ostenta- 
tion and a flourish into the cars, and seat herself, with 
her dress spread out so as to occupy a whole seat: and 
thus she will sit quietly looking on while venerable 
old men give up their seats to young ladies that hap- 
pen to be a little late, till at length some lady entering, 
after the gallantry of the gentlemen had been abused 
beyond endurance, seats herself beside her, and is met 
by a searching glance which examines her whole at- 
tire—after which she turns her head and looks from 
the window till the cars arrive where she wishes to 
stop: she then casts an indignant glance at her com- 
_ panion, and leaves the cars. Such scenes as these are 


common. We saw acase where the ‘ biter was bitten.” ' 


A woman was occupying a whole seat. A number of 
ladies entered and looked longingly at the vacant seat 
beside her, but she noticed them not. At length “a 
brawny daughter of Erin” came rushing in, and with- 
out geremony squeezed herself in beside the lady, 
rumpling her dress and jostling her. She indignatly 
> ae leave, but seeing no place vacant, she was 


iged to resume her seat, disdaining to listen to the. 


excuses which the Irish woman insisted on giving in 
her blunt manner, till she arrived at the place of her 
destination. This was a good lesson for her, and we 
hope she profited by it— Olive Branch. 
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THe PHILOSOPHER AND ‘THE CuiLp.—The Reaper 
for November is an interesting number. We copy 
from it the following article: 
_ A philosopheg once asked a little girl if she had a 
soul. She looked up into his face with an air of as- 
tonishment and offended dignity, and replied— 

*'To be sure I have.” 

** What makes you think you have ?” 

“Because I have,” she promptly replied. 

** But how do you know that you a sonl?” 

, Because I do know,” she answered again, — 
Tt was a child’s reason: but the 
hardly have given a better. 
“Well then,” said he, after a moment’s considera- 
tig, ‘Tf you know you have a soul, can you tell me 
t your soul is?” 

“Why,” said she, “‘I am six years old, and don’t 

you suppose that I krfow what my soulis?’ * 
“Perhaps you do. If you tell me, I shall find out 
whether you do or not.” ’ 


“Your think!’ said the philosopher, astonished in 
his turn; ‘‘ who told you so ?” 

* Nobody. ‘I should be ashamed if I did not know 
that, without being told.” | 

The philosopher had puzzled his brain a great deat 
about the soul, but he could not have given a better 
definition of it, in so few words. 

| —>—- 

TAKING IT EAsy.— When a stranger treats me 

with want of respect,” said a poor philospher, “ I 


\ 


self that he slights, but my old and shabby coat-and 
shabby hat, which, to say the truth, have no particular 
claim to adoration. So if my hat and coat choose to 
fret about it, let them; but it is nothing to me.” 

THE BEST YET.—‘‘ My dear Polly, I am surprized 
at your taste in wearing another woman’s hair on your 
head,” said Mr. Smith to his wife. “ My dear Joe, I 
am equally astonished that you persist in wearin 


another sheep’s wool on your back. There now.’ 


Poor Smith sneaked. _ 
\ _ Oo. 
Literary Notices. 
Granam’s Macazine. George R. Graham, Philadelphia ; 
$3 a year; two copies, $5; eleven copies, $20. 
The December number is thus early on our table, filled 
with matter of permanent value, and select in taste and style. 


which is an InLusTRATED Lire of GErorGE WASHINGTON, 
by J.T. Headley. The following contributors are announced 
for the coming volume: Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, Grace Green- 
wood, Mrs- Julia C. R. Dorr, Wm: Cullen Bryant, James 
Russell Lowell, Henry W. Longfellow, Edwin P. Whipple, 
John G. Saxe, Wm. Dowe and Dr. Wm. Elder. These 
names are a safe guaranty for the character of the Magazine. 
The illustrations will. be much improved. 


Tue Home Journau. Morris & Willis, New-York. 
Our Fireside columns has often given proof of the interest 
which the able editors infuse into this pleasant, sprightly com- 


-panion of the home circle. We do not know of a literary 


paper which we can more heartily and cheerfully recommend 
to our readers. We cannot better convey an idea of its'mer- 
its than by the following extract from their advertisement for 


“the new year: | 


‘‘ Besides the original productions of the-editors—the for- 
eign and domestic correspondence of a large list of contribu- 


-tors—the spice of the European magazines—the selections of 
the most interesting publications of the day—the brief novels | 


—ihe piquant stories—the sparkling wit and amusing anec- 
dote—the news and gossip of the Parisian papers—the per- 


sonal sketches of public characters—the stirring scenes of the 


world we live in—the chronicle of the news for ladies—the 
fashions and fashionable gossip—the facts and outlines of 
news—the pick of English information— it, humor and 
pathos of the times—the essays on life, literature, society and 
morals, and the usual variety of careful choosings from the 
wilderness of English periodical literature, criticism, poetry 
etc.—several new and attractive features of remarkable in- 
terest will enrich and give value to the new series of the 
work.’?. er ‘ 


copy for three years, $5; always in advance. 


-Artuur’s Home Macazine anp Gazertse. T.8. Arthur 


_ & Co., Philadelphia. puis 

These publicatioiis are seduously devoted to the improve- 
ment of social life and the elevation of the standard of indi- 
vidual character. They are free from every thing vitiating, 
and always maintain a high moral tone. The Home Gazette 
is published weekly, at $2 a year; two copies, $3; twenty 
copies, $20. The Home Magazine isa monthly, made up 


" from the Gazette, at $2; four copies, $5. 


philosopher could 


_ Then you think I don’t know,” she replied, * but. 
-Ldo: it ig my think.” 


comfort myself with the reflection that it is not my-~ 


Graham promises a feast of good things for next year, among 


Terms-For one copy, #2; for three copies, $5, or one 


— Becord of the Cimes, 
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GREAT Fire 1n New-Yorx.—We learn from the 
New-York papers of the 18th inst., of the destruction 
of the Empire Iron Works, at the foot of Twenty- 
Fourth street, on the East River, and the burning of 
an entire block of factories and dwellings in Washing- 
ton, Jane and Troy streets, on the west side of the 
town, resulting in the loss of property to the heavy 
amount of nearly three-quarters of a million of dol- 
lars, on which there is probably an insurance of three 
hundred thousand dollars. The loss will fall no less 
heavily upon the Insurance Companies than upon the 
owners and occupants of the buildings destroyed. The 
most melancholy feature of these disasters is to be 
found in the fact that nearly two thousand mechanics, 
employed in the manufacturing establishments, are 
thrown out of employment. Many will likewise lose 
all their tools of trade. - Much suffering will undoubt- 
edly ensue among the families of the workmen, as it 
is will be impossible for them all to obtain situations 
at this season. 

Among the losers, we notice the firm of Longett and 
Griffing, manufacturers of’ agricultural implements. 
Their loss is reported to he $7,000, of which $4,500 is 
covered by insurance. . 

The cause of the fire is not known and incendiarism 
is strongly suspected. _, 


A Worxine Lanoratory AND LECTURES ON CHE- 


MistRY.—Ezra S; Carr, M. -D., who has succeeded 


the late Dr. Lewis C. Beck, as Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Medical College of this city, is to deliver a 
course of popular lectures the coming winter on Che- 
mistry applied to Agriculture and the Manufacturing 
Arts, and also open a Working Laboratory for stu- 
dents of chemistry. Prof. Carr, if we may rely upon 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge, is a scien- 
tific man of rare attainments, and a thorough, expe- 
rienced chemist. He has had much experience as a 
teacher and lecturer, having for a number of years 
divided his time between Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
His abilities asa lecturer are superior, his language 
being choice and his manner earnest, and at times en- 
thusiastic. We know of no man so-well calculated to 
hold the attention of a miscellaneous Audience to a 
scientific theme, and to instruct his hearers while he 
pleases them. ) 

The establishment of a Working Laboratory is ‘a 
project which deserves more than a passing remark.— 
Its utility no one can question, and its necessity is 
now quite generally understood. There.are only two 
or three institutions in the country where the student 
is offered facilities for making himself a practical 
chemist—those of Harvard and Yale being the princi- 
pal ones—and wedo not see why such a Laboratory 
should not be well sustained here. 

‘The lectures will commence early in January, and 
will be free to the public. This commencement will, 
we trust, be the nucleus of a commanding institution, 
and in time be incorporated, with our flourishing Law 
School and Medical College, into the University of Al- 
bany, that is to be. | 


Fatuer Gavazz1.—This distinguished orator has 
been delivering lectures in this city the past week. 
The State Register says the lectures have made a deep 
and lasting impression upon the ‘minds of those who 
were so fortunate as to hear them. There are few 


public speakers who can command the attention and | 


sway the feelings of an audience like Father Gavazzi. 
His oratory is peculiary lhis own, and cannot be des- 
cribed in words. It must be seen and heard to be 
understood. 


Winp Reaistertne Macuine.—Prof. Prympron, 
of the State Normal School, has recently put in ope- 


ration a novel machine for registering the course of . 


the wind. A vane is attached firmly to the upright 
. \ , ‘ 
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rod, which turns in a socket. To the lower extremity 
of the rod a pencil is attached which revolves with 
the rod at the distance of about one inch, and marks 
upon a sheet of paper made to move by clock-work 

beneath it,-at the rate of one inch an hour, the slight- 
est deviation of the wind. From the registering sheet 
it is easy to determine at what hour the wind changed, 
and what its direction was at any given hour. Thus 
the wind is made to keep its own reckoning with the 
most unerring accuracy. 


Tue Murper or a Horst —The celebrated horse 
that recently trotted one hundred miles in eight hours, 
55 minutes and 53 seconds, on the Centreville Course, 
L. I., died a day or two after the accomplishment of 
this remarkable feat of speed and endurance. Such 
cases of inhuman cruelty ought to be rebuked. Driv- 
ing a valuable and high-spirited horse’ to death dis- 
plays a meanness which beggars all comparison. It 
is little short of murder—it is ponent aenactik with- 
out the shadow of a Provocation. 


Nove Mannradn Ceremony.—The Rochester Un- 
ion announces that Rev. Miss Antionette L. Brown re- 
cently officiated as clergywoman at a marriage cere- 
mony in’that vicinity. The parties were Delos Allen 
and Eliza W. De Garno, both members of the Society 
of Friends. Those’ present state that she performed 
the mystic rite with marked grace and propriety.— 
How trying to the Rev. maiden’s feelings that occasion 
must have been! 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

By the arrival of the Arabia we have Liverpool 
dates to Nov. 5. 

THE HAsterRN Qvestion.—The news that the Turks 
have crossed the Danube and commenced fighting is 
confirmed. - 

Fighting was going on briskly between the Russians 
and Turks in Wallachia atthe latest dates. A body 
of 2,000 Turks have appeared at Giurgero, (no date 
mentioned) and fired upon the town. A force of Rus- 

_sians was dispatched to the assistance of the town, 
when an engagement ensued, and after. considerable 
slaughter on both sides the Turks retreated. . 


Another encounter had taken place between 4, 000. 


Turks and a like number of Russian Cavalry, between 
Kalafat and Sothia, in which the Russians were com- 
pelled to fall back. 

At Kalafat there are daly skirmishes. The Turks 
respect foreign property under the Austrian flag. 

All the places in the Principalities in the hand of 
the Russians have been placed under martial law, and 
correspondence with the enemy prohibited under pain 
of death. Previous to crossing the Danube, Ome 
Pacha issued a proclamation, which is well calculated 
to inspire the fanatiscism of his troops. 

The action of other powers in the coming crisis is all 
important. If Turkey is left to fight alone she must 
be crushed. It is possible France may help her, but 
England seems disinclined to meddle in the war. 

The London papers are still confident that peace 
will be secured, before much fighting is done. ' 


EneLanp.—In political news there is little stirring 
beyond surmisés, hopes and fears, growing out of the 
complicated position of Hastern affairs. Public expec- 
tation has been so long on the stretch that the an- 
nouncement that hostilities have actually broken out 
is received with less excitement than a mere rumor 
would have been, some months ago. 

On the 2d instant, the Harl of Shaftesbury presided 
at a meeting of the ‘‘ Reformatory Institution for Adult 
Male nals,” called to take an affectionate farewell 
of twenty-six “ reformed” adult males, &c., who were 
about to shipped off to the United States. Tho pro- 
ceéedings were highly interesting—especially to» the 
criminals. . 


IrisH News.--An inwnaation of the river had done 


much damage to the. city of Cork. The'water rose 
above the quays, and flooded all the lower streets. 


‘and no doubt caused hep ine: , 


‘plete, and the Auditor of the State estimates that they 


Members of Congress are already beginning to arrive 
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Business was generally suspended, and the stores in 
the flooded districts had to be closed. The country for 
thirty miles round was likewise inundated from the 


various streams, and a great many houses and “ 


were swept away. 

Irary.—Much agitation. prevailed at ‘Pain The 
King is afraid that France has ulterior objects in re- 
enforcing the army at Rome. The Neapolitan army is 
agi and well organized, but the population is 
discontented and inclined to revolt, and the presence of 
a French ship-of-war along the coast might be a sig- 
nal of a revolution throughout the kingdom. The 
people are ill off for food. 

The Government of Rome has ordered the bakers 
and all holders of breadstuffs to make known the exact 
quantity they have to the authorities, on pain of its 
confiscation. A ‘bread riot”’ arose a few days before, 


" NEWS ITEMS. - 

A company has been incorporated by the Legislature 
of Indiana authorised to construct a steamboat canal 
around the Falls of the Ohio, opposite the city of 
Louisville., The suhscriptions to the stock in Indiana, 
amount to near $300,000. The subscribers are among 
responsible business men. o 

An article in Littell’s Living Age estimates the en- 
tire cost of the various Expeditions that have been 
sent out from time to time | in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin at £802,466. 


The Columbus (Geo.) Times, speaks of some fine 


strawberries i in the gardens there,—on the Ist of Octo- 
ber,—and in spite of frost. 

The receipts of the N. Y., Central road for October, 
1853, were as follows :—For passengers, $332, 445 34; 
for freight, $223,500. Total $555,945 34. Receipts 
for October, 1852, $416,541 17. Increase in 1853, 
$132, 404 17. 

The health of Hon. Rufus Choate is such, that his 
physicians have PreTaE forbidden him to speak 
in public. 

The rumsellers of Boston have raised the price o 
brandy, fancy drinks, and punches, to ten cents per 
glass. The Chronicle says the meeting, at which this 
was resolved upon, was large and respectable! 

The Sandwich Islands—twelve in number—embrace 

a superficial area of about six thougand and one hun- 
dred square miles. Four of the islands are rocky and 
uninhabitable. 
_ Since the passage of the merciful mining law in 
England, Shetland ponies have been employed in doing 
the work which was formerly done by women; namely, 
that of drawing the loads of coal to the mouth of the 
pity on the underground railroad. 

Arrangements have been made by and between the 
various railroad companies from St. Louis to New-York, 
so that passengers from the former place can reach 
New-York in fifty-six hours. 

A French paper contains an account of the invention 
of a weaving machine, the motive power of which is 
the electric current. The expense of running a loom 
by this power is estimated to be less than half that of 
the Jacquard, or other looms in ordinary use. 

Every six years, by law, there is a re-valuation of 
the real estate of Ohio for taxation. The last valua- 
tion was in 1847, when the entire taxable property of 
the State at cash values, amounted to about $475,000,- 
000. The returns for the new valuation are nearly com- 


will vary but little from $800,000,000 ; showing an in- 


crease of taxables in six years of $325,000, 000, or 


nearly 70 per cent. 

During the recess of Caneel the hall of the Hédie 
of Representatives has undergone a complete and 
thorough renovation. The hall, committee rooms, &c¢., 
have been fitted up with great taste and elegance. 


in Washington, the object of their early appearance 


being doubtless to secure comfortable reel for the 
session. 


om 


The amount of the school fund in Wisconsin together 


with the estimated value of the public land appropri- 


ated for schools and colleges, is stated at $10,000,000. 


A school census of Cincinnatti, just taken, states 
that there are now in that city 38,205 white youths, 
between the ages of four and twenty-one years, being 


an increase of 427 over last year, when the total was: 


37,778. . 

An agricultural paper, entitled “ The ‘Southierh 
Farmer,” is about to be started in North Carolina. 
It will be supported by the best agricultural talent in 
the State. / 

A bronze statue of Webster, to be made oy Powers, 
is to be placed in front of the State House, Boston. 

The new American twenty-five cent peices have been 
extensively cotinterfeited and large numbers of the 
counterfeits are in circulation. 

Dr. George ©. Shattuck, of Boston, has recently 
given fourteen thousand dollars to Harvard College, 


-| for the purpose of placing, on a more permanent foun- 


dation, the professorship of morbid Anatomy in that 
institution. 

In ‘1852, gloves for men, women and children were 
imported into the United States. to the ‘amount of 
$1,314,706. 7 

We learn that the President’s message will be sent 
to postmasters of the most important cities in advance: 
to be given to the publishers of papers, so soon as the 
telegraph announces its delivery to Congress) ts 


_ The Miller doctrine is spreading in Maine. There 
are thousands who believe the world will be burnt up 
next spring. . 

One hundred and twenty-one children with their 
teacher found room to stand in a big tree, exhibiting 
in Sacramento, all at once. 

It has been discovered by a Captain Walker, that 
the “Great Basin” lying in the Territory of Utah, 
was once inhabited by a race of beings far different 
and more civilized than the Indians now in its neigh- 


| borhood. Ruins of cities encircled with immense stone 


walls have been found, as well as fortresses, hand mills, 
and a pottery. 

Some benevolent ladies of Brooklyn have started a 
“ragged school” for vagrant children. A substantial 


dinner is furnished for them every day. About 40, all 


females, are in attendance. 
Oberlin College has a larger number of students 
than any other college in this country. The number 


is 1,303, of which 579 are females. 


The Temperance party of Connecticut have resolved 
to nominate a complele State ticket. 


The total white pepeliniihs & of am United States is 


1 POMOG AOS iss baidvnciienmegds </Deweens avec 9,553,068 
WR CR os Schlities ah a's wh.b din 4 + mie. Mkesiaces 4 434,495 
Slaves, Citgsie Vind CGNs 6 Vea Nie bme ees cenenee ed vcaw 3,204,313 

IIR is cc cha abiolsbve ka Lianne 23,191,876 


The total square miles of the territory of the United 
States is stated-at 3,306,865, which gives a population 
of 701 to the square mile. 

Facts oF THE Census.—In the whole United States 
and the territories, there are 234 Colleges, with 1,651 
teachers, and 27,469 pupils. Their total annual in- 
come is: From endowment, $452,314; taxation, $15, - 


485 ; public funds, $184,549 ; other sources, $1,264,- 


280; total, $1,916,628. 

Of Public Schools, there are 80,991; of bscheri, 
92,000; of pupils, 3,354,173. Their total income is: 
From endowment, $182,594; taxation, $4,696,414; 
public funds, $2,574,669 ; other sources, $2, 147,853; 
aggregate, $9,591,530. 


_ Of Academies and other schools, there are 6,032, 
with 12,207 teachers, and 261,362 pupils. Their an- 


nual income is: From endowments, $288,855; taxa- 
tion, $14,202; public funds, $114,798; other sources, 


$4,235,987 ¢ total, $4,653, 842. eg 
Massacuuserts Exxcrioy. — Returns from 

towns, show the following result for Governor : Wa 

burn, Whig, 57,682; Bishop, Dem., 32,676 ; Wilson, 


: Free-soil, 28, 459; Wales, 3 Hunker, 5, 166 ; ‘seattering, 


800. 


18% 


<a - 


| © party. ‘This will, enable 


le them to:elect also a Whig 
Governor, © so * 


- 
LP 


: Straw Parer— +t review of the exhibition of 
paper at the Crystal Palace, which we publish this 
morning, is a notice of a new discovery which: promi- 


ses to work a revolution in the ‘production of newspa- 
.pers as well as of books. We refer to the straw. paper 
of Mr. Mellier, a ‘French ‘chemist and manufacturer. 
‘This article is mad@g entirely from ‘straw. and, as we 
a, a careful examination of specimens 
-By @ new chemical process, the invention reduces the 
fibre of straw or other vegetable substances into pulp, 
which, we believe, is then finished as paper by the'or- 
_dinary methods. The advantages of the use of straw 
comes from its exceeding cheapness and abundance. 
Rags are scarce, and as the demand for paper in- 
creases, become dearer, but there is little danger of a 
short supply of straw. To discover a way of using it 
for paper has long been desiderated, but until M. Mel- 
lier, no seeker had found it out. We are informed 
that his process is simple and cheap, and that when he 
comes to claim compensation as patentee for its use, 
the price of paper cannot but fall very considerably. 
This will work a revolution in our journals. It will 
enable those papers which are now printed on small, 
flimsy and dirty sheets to imitate the example of The 
Tribune, and assume an appearance more worthy of 
meliopolitan journals: and it will enable us to use 
even better and more substantial paper than that we 
employ at present. The printing of books will also be 
cheapened and improved by this great discovery.—N. 
Y. Tribune. ; ; 


Patent Mepicines 1n Kentrucxy,—At a recent 
meeting of the Kentucky State Medical Socity, the 
following resolutions was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this 
society, whose duty it shall be to memorialize the next 
Legislature of Kentucky to pass a law making it ob- 
ligatory upon apothecaries, druggists, and all venders 
of medicines, to place a label on every article of pa- 

_ ‘tent medicines or nostrom of ahy description sold by 
them, whith label shall have written or printed in. 
plain English upon it the name and quantity of each 
article entering into its composition. 


Harm Product Markets, | 


Albany Market, November 19, 1853. 


The market closed dull, with but little inquiry for Flour, 
and a limited amount of Grair offering. : 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—A very limited business has been 
done in Flour this morning. The sales are confined to 500 
bbls. fancy and, extra brands, at former rates. In the low 
grades nothing has.yet been done to test the steamer’s news, 
and in the better descriptions: prices ‘have not materially 
changed. The stocks are accumulating, but they aré*not 
large for the season. We quote :— oy . 


\ 


Ordinary to straight State..............86 75a6 67 
Mixed Indiana and Michigan.,......... 6 87a7 00 
Straight Indiana and Michigan......... 6 S7a7 00 
Favorite Sate........000% vee RTH 4646 S7a7 12 
Common to good Ohi0..........0eeeees 6 75a7 00 
Fancy Indiana and Michigan...... eveee 6 87a7 00 
Fancy Ohio...... (ides Fede ¥ eee RUSS » 7 00a7 25 
Fancy. - Genesee s oo 900.0 ose ngiercs' @see' 7 0087 25. 
Extra Indiana and Michigan....... Lene, hae Mee 
Rintea OMG. & 055.52 686 on FOIE Nie SUE a SP 
Extra Genesee,...... 6.0%. SiR Bee a dein 7 23a7 75 


Corn Meal is steady ate$1,56a1,62. Buck Wheat Floar is in 
good request at $2,25a2,37 per cwt. ie 
GRAIN .—There is a moderate local and Eastern milling 
demand for WHEAT at ic. per bu. decline since the steamer. 
Sales 3,300 bu. prime Genesee at 1,75. CORN is in fair re- 
quest for the East and for home consumption at lower rates. 
Sales 10,000 bu. Western mixed at 77a78. “Barley is in small 
supply, particularly prime, and but few sales were made this 
morning. The only transactions we could learn of were 
6,600 bu. prime Wisconsin on p. t., and 170 bu. inferior and 
slightly mixed four-rowed at 81. OATS are scarce and 
‘wanted. Sales 1,000 bu. State at 49. 
HOPS.—are steady and saleable at 40 forbid and 45 for 
/ new. ‘ i 
_* FEED.—Sales 3,000 bu. at 90 for light, and 1,19 for heavy 
Middlings—Evening Journal. i 
NEW-YORK.—At Washington Drove Yard—Offered this 
day, 2019 Beef Cattle; offered during the week, 2209. We 


ut A 


rious qualities, is as good as can he made of rags. © 


weeks back. : st atid >, 
| BRIGHTON, Noy. 17.—At market, 3,400 cattle, 6,000 


r pound. Cows 


ve 


quote the Tange of the market at 6a9e.. : 
4a6}; Sheep at 


and calves at from $35to#$60. Veal Ca 


from $2a9; Lambs $2a5 50. No Swine on hand, but they 


would fetch from 5a5}c. . 


qm Browning’s—Offered, 362 Beef Cattle, 64 Cows and 


Calves,-and 3676 Sheep and Lambs. Beef Cattle all sold at 


| from $6 50 to $8 '75 per hundred. Cows and Calves ‘at from 


$25 to 55; all sold, Sheep from $2,50 to 4a8. Lambs” from 
$1.50 to 5,50a5./ - gta ae | 

At. Chamberlain’s+-Offered 300 Beeves, 453 Cows and 
Calves, 35 Veal Calves, and 4500 Sheepand Lambs. Beeves 
ranged at from 7a9c per lb. Cows and Calves, $25 40a$65. 
Veal @alves 5a7c. per lb. Sheep, 2,75 3,50 4,00a6,50. Lambs, 
$2, to $3a$4. 500 Sheep leftover. 

At O’Brien’s—Offered, 175 Beef Cattle, and 30 latter and 
Calves. Sales of the former at $5a8, and the Cows from 
$20 to $35. . f 


- PROVISIONS.—Our Pork market is unsettled and is low- 
er, the demand is limitéd; sales of 370 bbls. at $14 50a$14 
62} for Mess and $11 50a%11 62% for Prime. Beef is again 
a shade easier, with sales of 260 Sbis. at $8 75a$11 for Coun- 
try Mess, $5a$5 62) for ‘do. Prime, $13 25a$13 90 for re- 
packed Chicago, and $15 25a$15 50 for extrado. Beef Hams 
are quiet; sales of 110 bbls. at $14 for State and $15 for Chi- 


cago. Dresssd Hogs are dull at Ga6}c. Lard is heavy; sales 


of 300 bbls. old and new at 93a10}c. Green Hams and 
Shoulders are selling at 9a6}e., respectively. » Butter is in 
fair demand at 12a14c. for Ohio and 16a2Uc. for State. Cheese 
is dull at SakOc. . 1 
HAY.—The arrivals are quite large and stock accumu- 
lates. Sales of 600 bales at 65a70c. for shipping. 
HEMP.—The sales since our last are 500 bales Manilla, at 
104c., which is lower. 200 bales Rough American at $170a 
$175. 30 bales dressed do., at $215. 50 bales Sisal at 10c. 
HOPS are only in moderate request, owing to holders hold- 
ing off for higher prices; the sales'are 70 bales Eastern and 
Western new crops at 40a50c., for ordinary to prime; for 
first quality 50c. is asked. / 


WOOL MARKET... 


WOOL®The market is quiet for most descriptions, and | 


there is generally a better feeling in the market. The sale 
announced in Boston for to-morrow, (Thursday,) has a ten- 
dency to restrict sales. We quote: 


Am. SaXony Fl. per Ib.......... és sb dvs ccs COMER 
OT: Py. OO BROTING . . ho. eek hs ce weaves dns 55a57 
Am. 4 and 3 Merino..... + RE ae EP AR 50a52 
Am. Native ang? Mer. 5, 5. ER, 43a45 
Extra pulled ........ ili «bie nik aealice bial wy evs 0852 
Superfine pulled.......... Ne te Auhavue-e Buen eee 46a48 


Nog l'pulled... 00... eect eee aE Re ee 42a45 
i CATTLE MARKET. 

ALBANY, Now 21—W. W. Woolford’s Bull’s Head, 
Washington-street. | | 

Beef Cattle—600 at market. Prices—Extra, $7; firstqual- 
ity, $6 50; second, $6; third, $5a5 50. 

Cows and Calyes—10 in market. Prices from $30; 3545. 
_ Sheep and Lambs—1,255 in market. Prices at from $2 50, 
Swine—500 in market. Prices at from $5a5 12. 
_ Remarks—Cattele are selling very well. Sheep and lam 
are doing better this week than they have in two or three 


\ 


sheep and 1,450 swine. ” ; 

Beef Cattle—The bést qualities met with quick sales at a 
small advance. Extra $7 75a%8; first quality $7a$7 25; 
second, $5 75a$6 50; third, $4a$5 50. din Moar 

Yearlings $7a$11.. Two years old, $12aG19. Three years 
old, $21a$33. ae ba wa di 

Working Oxen—Sales $70, 80, 85, 92, 100, 120 and 135. 

Cows and Calves—Sales $22, 28, 32, 37, 40 and 50. 

Sheep—Dull, $2 33, 2 62, 2 92, 3 35, 4.25 and 6. 

Swine—Dull; shoats to peddle 5a5}c. for sows, 6a6sc. for 
barrows. Old hogs 4%, 5a5}c. Still fat hogs 5c; corn fed 6c. 
At retail, from 5} to 7}c. , 

’ CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 16.—At market 2.808 cattle, about 
1,895 beeves, 1,000 stores—consisting of working oxen, cows 
‘and calves, yearlings, two and three yeérs old. 

Market Beef—Extra, $8 per cwt.; first quality, $7; second 
do., $6}a6}; third, $6; ordinary, $4325}; barreling cattle, 
$5a6; veal calves, $7, 9a10. ee 

Stores—Working Oxen—$92, 102, 115a132. : 

Cows and Calves—$29, 30, 36, 44, 50a72. Yearlings—¢s 
9al2. Two years old—$18, 21, 25244. Three years old—$27, 
82, 44456,” 

Sheep and Lambs—5,000 at market. Extra, $4}, 5, 6aS. 
By lot; $17, 2, 3a4. a alg 

Swine—Large hog trains not in. Wholesale, still fat, at 5, 


and hard fat at 5}c. per Ib. 


‘Newbridge street, near St. Pauls, London 
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‘The Great Restorative. 

FrveR aNb “AcuE CurEp ey Dr. M’Lann’s Livrr 
Prius..—Mr. Jonathan Hougham, of West Union, Park Co., 
Illinois, writes to the proprietors that he had suffered greatly 
from & severe and protracted attack of Fever and Ague, and 
was completely restored ,to health by the use Of the ) Liver 
Pills alone. These pills unquestionably possess great tonic 
properties, and can be taken with decided advantage for 


‘many diseases requiring invigorating remedies; but the Liver 


Pills stand pre-eminent as a means of restoring a disorganti- 
zed liver to healthy action; hence the great celebrity they 
have attained. The numerous formidable diseases arising 


from a diseased liver, which so long baffled the skill of the 
most eminent physicians of the United States, are now ren- 
dered easy of cure, thanks to the study and perseverance of 
the distinguished physician whose name this great’ medicine 
bears—a name which will descend to posterity as one deserv- 
ing of gratitude. This invaluable medicine should always 
be kept within reach; and on the appearance of the earliest 
symptoms of diseased Liver, it can be safely and easily ad- 
ministered. 


Purchasers will please be careful to ask for Dr. M7 LANE’S 


CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take none else. 


There are other pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, now be- 
fore the public. Dr. M’Lane’s Liver Pills, also his Celebra- 
ted Vermifuge, can now. be had at all the respectable Drug 
Stores in the United States and Canada. 


Agricuitural Chemistry—Yale College. 
HE course of THIRTY LECTURES will commence 
January 9th, 1854, and continue two months and a half. 
Fee, $10. A special course in Analysis, with which the stu- 
dent may fully occupy his time, will accompany the lectures. 
Address, J. A. POR'TER, Professor of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, New-Haven, Conn. 
N.B. Analyses of Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, &c., made, 
and instruction given in general analysis. ; 
Nov. 24, 1853.—w7tm2t 


Importer of Stock. 


; "ANY. person who is desirous of importing from Europe 


any kind of Improved Stock, consisting of Alderneys, 
Ayreshires, Durhams, Devons, Herefords, or Normandy Cat- 
tle, or the different kinds of Horses, Sheep, Pigs, or Chick- 
ens, can avail themselves of my ‘experience in purchasing 
and shipping them to New-York during the coming winter 
and spring at a reasonable commission. pats 

Also, Cuttings of the Basket, or Ozier Willow, for trans- 

lanting. 

‘ My Soatiolfine address to Great Britain is, ‘‘ York Hotel,” 
England. Tk 

To France, ‘‘ Hotel de Colonies,’’ Rue Paul le Long, Pres 
le Bourse, Paris. 

Money deposited with Beebee & Co., bankers, 47 Wall 
street, New-York, with certificate of deposit forwarded. to° 
mie at either address, will receive prompt attention. 

SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 

Middlebury, Vt., Nov. 14, 1853.—w1tmit. * 


Short-«Horns. 


* OFFER for sale twp Short-Horn BULL CALVES, in 
color, red, with white faces, flanks and. feet, the get of 
Old Splendor, Also, one BULL CALS, red and white, the 
get of Vane Tempest. Prices, $150 to $300. 
JOHN R. PAGE. 


Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y.; Nov. 22.—w2tm2t* 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton Street, New- York * 


ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, in wanvof AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
pur will please call and examine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, ad of the most approved patterns; all of 
which we will on as good terms as any other house in 
this city. - 

We i among our assortraent the far-famed and vne- 
qualéd EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

Wealso have the highest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, 'Thresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurpassed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine / 
—also, McCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hund 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we havé everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Superphosphate of 
Lime, and other fertilisers. Jan 1, 1853—m& wif. 


Peruvian Guano. 


E are receiving our supply of Peruvian Guano per 

ships Blanchard, Senator and Gray Feather from the 
Chincha Islands, and now prepared to make contracts for 
the spring supply. As. the demand is large we would advise 
all-who may be in want of this valuable manure to make 
early application. Price, $45 per ton of 2,000 pounds, Be 
surécalak to observe that every bag is branded, 

Warranted No.1 Peruvian Guano. 


Imported into the United States by F. Barrepa, BRoTHERs, 


for the Peruvian Government. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York, 
Oct. 20th—w& mf. | F 


_ consist of a plain farm house, in good repair, and also good 


. i 
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Albany Medical ‘College. ‘~. 


2Qist of February next, 


pre Courses are delivered annually at this institution; 
one commencing on the first ‘Tuesday in September, 
and the other on the third Tuesday in February, containing 
each sixteen weeks, Degrees are conferréd at the close of 
each term. - 


ALDEN MARCH, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 
JAMES McNAUGHTON, M. D., Prof. of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine. 
T. ROMEYN BECK, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica. 
‘JAMES H. ARMSBY, M. D., Prof of Anatomy. 
THOMAS AUN, M. D., Prof. of the Institutes of Medicine. 
AMOS DEAN, Esq,, Prof. of Medical Jurisprudence. 
HOWARD ‘TOWNSEND, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics. 
EZRA 8. CARR, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 


Fees for the first Course, $60; for the second, $50; for both 
Courses, if paid at the commencement of the first, $100. 
Matriculation fee, $5; Graduation fee, $20. The Clinical 
Lectures at the Hospital, are free of charge. There will be 
Cliniques every Saturday, as usual, in the @ollege. Expen- 
ses for boarding from $2 to $3 per week. 


Nov. 10.—ws8st mip THOMAS HUN, Register. 


University of Albany. - 


EPARTMENT OF LAW.—Hon. R. HYDE WAL- 
WORTH, LL. D., President of the Faculty. 
Hon. IRA HARRIS, L.L. D. 
Hon. AMASA J. PARKER, it, p.| Professors. 
AMOS DEAN,L.L. D. - 
The term commences on the third Tuesday of December, 
and continues sixteen weeks. 


Fees for the course, $40: Degrees are conferred at the 
close of “he term. 


Price of board varies from $2 to $3 per week. 
‘Nov. 10.—w4tmlit ORLANDO MEADS, Sec’ye 


ee 


ONS 


Water Cure. 
EW. GRAEFENBERG HYDROPATHIC & KIRESI- 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. The success of this 
institution is without.a rival. For full printed particulars 


(which will be sent gratis) 
“R. HOLLAND, M. D., 


Address 
Nov. 17.—wltm1t* New Graefenberg, N. Y. 


» 


Farm for Sale. . 


f lige farm lately owned and occupied by Richard Dey 
deceased, situated on the eastern bank of the Seneca 
lake, in the township of Fayette, county of Seneca and State 
of New-York. It contains about 158 acres of very fertile 
and finely situated land, not an inch of which but what is ca- 
pable of tillage; it slopes gently to the lake and is in full 
sight of, and cnly 7 miles from, the beautiful town of Geneva, 
adjoining the premium farm of Andrew Foster, Esq. 50 


frujt, and the balance in pasture and grain. The buildings 


barns, sheds, work-shops, carriage house and chicken houses 
and granary, a good well of water and a running spring. 
" ‘This farm is offered low to close an estate: 'The price, 50 
per acre, and the terms of payment can be made to suit al- 
most any purchaser. Apply to . 
R. DEY, : 
74 Coritlandt-street New-York, ot 
CHA’S A. COOK, Esq., 


Dec. 1.—m3t President of the Bank of Geneva. 


‘ 


New-York Agricultural Warehouse. 


ORSE Powers, Threshers, Fan Mills, Smut Machines, 
Grain Drills, Hay Presses, Grain Mills, Corn aud Cob 
Crushers, Cider Mills, and a large assortment of Plows and 
all kinds of Agricultural and Horteultural Implements, 
Peruvian Guano, Super-phosphate of Lime, Bone Dust and 
other fertilizers of the most superior kinds. 
meets R. L. ALLEN. 
Aug. 18—w mtf. 


White Shanghais. \ 
HICKENS of the above named variety, bred directly 
from stock obtained of Dr. E. Wight, may be had. by 
addressing . JOSEPH 8. HILDRETH;' 
Dec. 1.—m2t* No, 51 Court-street, Boston. 


‘ > ; > ~ 
Willow Cuttings and Raspberries for sale. 

HE three best varieties for American culturé and useare 
Triandra, Forbyana and Purpurea. Price, 5 per B00. 
They are of remarkably vigorous growth, having been elui- 

vated with special reference to their use as cuttings. » ~ 
Full directions for their management given to thosewho 

purchase for planting by the acre. ; 
Raspberries—Fastolf, Franconia, Knevett’s Giant, ané the 


hundreds of Rivers’ large fruited Monthly. 6 per.100, Re- 
markably strong, well rooted plants. oa 
Catawba Grapevines, one year old, Price, $6 pe 100. 
The cuttings were from the vines which produced the gapes 
for which we received the first premium, at the great air of 
he American Institute. 
C. W.GRANT, Newburgh, Orang? co. 
All of the above for sale algo by Charles Downing Nur- 
seryman, Newburgh. * . wit nlt* 


Blue Grass. | 

5000 BUSHELS of choice Kentucky Blue Grss—All 
new Seed, j 
seed is prepared for market, has given it a reputatiin alto- 
gether unequalled, wherever it has been sold. Weire now 
prepared to fill orders to any extent. — a . 
. MILLER & SHREVi, 
Western Agricultural Warehaise 

August 25, 1853—w3m ee Louisvilt, Ky. 


“ ~% 


acres are in wood, S-acrés-in erehard of superior grafted | 


199 & 191 Water-st., New-York. -- 


large (Hudson River) Antwerp. Price, $50 per 1000. 4 few — 


The superior manner in whch our. 


\. THESCOUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
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orks on Horticulture. 


of satise on the Culture of the Grape Vine, 
‘isk Allen. Third ediiton, enlarged and reviged. 


Treatise on the Construction, Heating and Ven- 
jot Houses, Graperies, &c., by Robert B. 
Gardening for Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon.. Edited by A. J. 
Downing—$125, .., | , 

y Kitchen Gardener, by R. Buist—75 cents. 

s at the office of the Cultivator, 395 Broadway. 
— Frow Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. Eighth 


Me 


- Super-phosphate of Lime. 


ee bags and barrels, made by C. B. D urgh, a warranted 
pure and genuine article, forsale by “f |. 

~ GEO. DAVENPORT, 

No. 5 Commercial, corner of Chatham-st., Boston, 
Agent for the manufacturer, With directions for use. 

Also, for sale, Ground, Bone, Bone Dust, Burnt Bone, Gu- 
ano, and Grass Seeds of reliable quality. 
April 7—L4a—Ti— mit. 


_ Southdown Rams and Essex Boars. 


L G. MORRIS, Mount Fordham, Westchester county, 
e New-York,'has still remaining several superior Rams 
not let for the preseut season, two of which are imported 
from the flock or Jonas Webb. Letting price varying from 
$25 10 $75 each; and two or three 1 and 2 year old bucks 
for sale, from $50 to $100 each; and a few Buck Lambs of 
good growth, from $25 to $40 each: Forwarded by Express 
to any part of the country in a crate or box, the party hiring 
or purehasing paying express from New-York. All the 
a stock are bred on boih sides from the stock of Jonas 

ebb, K r ; al ~ 

Also 2 thorough bred ESSEX BOARS for sale. Bred on 
both sides from imported stock, one 2} years old, price $40; 
and the other 14 years old, price $50. 

Nov. 3, 1853.—w3t 


Orchard Grass. 


3000 BUSHELS Orchard Grass, handsomely cleaned, 

VU and for sale at the Western Agricultural Ware- 

MILLER & SHREVE, 
Louisville, Ky. ° 


, Suffolk Pigs. ’ 
10 PAIRS of purely brag Suffolk Pigs, 4 months of age. 
Also, breeding Sows for sale by 


ea GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 
Walpole, N. H., Oct. 15, 1853—43w4t. 


Timothy Seed. 
30 BBLS. soon to arrive fresh from the field, and to be 
Unsurpassed in quality, The great pains we take in 
procuring ed? our seeds, induces us to recommend them with 
the utmost confidence to our friends. For sale by 


MILLER & SHREVE, . 
August 25, 1853—w3m Louisville, Ky* 


house of 
August 25, 1853—w3m 


* 


Pears, Grapes, &c, 

8 bee subscriber offers for sale, by the quantity or in small- 
er parsels— ee : 
2,500 Pears on the quince—1 year old, finely grown—consist- 
ing of about 20 leading varieties and some of the newer 

sorts, $25 per 100. 

1,000 Black Hamburg and other. best varieties of grape for 
‘culture under glass—in pots, 50 centseach. A few plants 
of the Diana—a new native grape of great promise, $1. 

10,000 plants Osage Orange for Hedges, $8 per 1000. 

50,000 Apple seedlings, 1 year, $5 per 1000. : 
Also'a.iew apples on the Paradise stock for dwarfs; a few 

Cherries, Plums, &e. * 
Orders addressed to me at Albany will meet with attention. 
Albany, Oct. 7, 1853.—wtf.  ~ C. P. WILLIAMS. 


DP eaRE ECE MLOE TS SIU ET Oh GRe RPC TS BTR Oka Fe NE a NERS ier ae rec oK atm, Bk Cough QaRRAaT SY aia ae 
New-York State Agricultural College. | 


Ai a meeting of the trustees of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege on the 2ist September, 1853, it was resolved “to 
arrange and prepare the Veterinary Department of the Col- 
lege, simultaneously with the earliest courses of instruction ; 
and that every subscriber to the funds of the College be, and 
he is hereby declared to be entitled to the use of the Hospi- 
tals of the said department for all medical or surgical treat: 
ment, necessary and proper for such diseases or accidents as 
may afflict any animal belonging to tht said subscriber, to be 
subject to such rules and regulations as the trustees may, from 
time to time, Appoins and direct. eet , 
No cost or charge shall be made for medical or surgical 
treatment or advice, © x at ae 
The necessary expense for the sustenance of animals re- 
ceived into the Hgspitals under this resolution, shall be paid 
by the proprietors of the animals respectively. By order. 
— Oct. S—Alwd J. W. BACON, Secretary: 


ANDRE LEROY, 
Nurseryman, - - - - - Angers, France, 
ETONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBER, 
&c., of ail the printipal Agricultural Societies of Eu- 
rope and America, begs to inform his friends, and the’ 
public a aa at that he has just published his Catalogue for 
1853, which is the most complete one ever made. All the 
prices and required information for the importation of all 
kinds of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Stocks, Roses, &c.. 
will be found in said Catalogue, which can be had free of 
charge, on application to the undersigned, who will receive © 
and forward all orders, and attend to receiving and forward- 
ing of the trees ordered, on arrival here. It is useless to add 
, that Mr. LEROY possesses the largest NURSERY on the 
Continent. His experience in putting up orders for Ameri- 
ca, and the superior and reliable quality of all his trees, &c., _ 
is too well established to require any further notice. Orders 
should in all cases be sent to the ere the fall, with 
information when the trees are to afrive here, and how they 
are to be forwarded. .. E. BOSSANGE, | 
Sept. 29—m3t.. 138 Pearl-st., N ews ork. 


grounds, have enabled Mr. M. to give satisfaction to nume- 
_| ticut, Massachusetts and other States. 


-orat J. M. Thorburn & Cg.’s Seed Store, 15 John- st., New- | 


‘straw can be dressed by it. It can,be driven by horse power 
or otherwise; and, being portable, can be sent any distance. 
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Landscape. Gardening. . 


building or altering their grounds, An extensive ac- . 
laintance with the Ornamental Grounds, Country Villas, 
advantages of the situation to the purposes of pleasure 
rous gentlemen to whom he ean reier in New-York, Comec- 

Address Mr. MUNN, Box 3,292 Post Office, New-York, 


York, New-York, J uly 14, 1853.—28—wtf. 


To Flax Growers. 


y 

6 dat: subscriber has invented and builds to order, a FLAX 

MACHINE, which, attended by two hands}is guaran- 
teed to dress from three hundred to four hundred and fifty 
pounds of flax per day. The saving in labor and tow, by 
comparison, is considered equivalent to the cost of dressing 
flax by the best common machinery, used in this country 
and Europe. The new machine is made with care, to se- 
eure strength and durability, and can be run at aspeed which 
requires more than two hands to attend it. Unrotted flax 


For the present, the price of the machine complete, is $400. 
Those who wish to obtain it in sezson to begin operations 
next autumn, will do well to apply soon. ~ 
' ; 8S. A. CLEMENS. 

Springfield, Mass., March 9, 1853.—mtf- 


Kentucky Farm for Sale... 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, consisting of 300 
acres of good lard, situat@d in Clark county, Ind., about 
twenty miles above Louisville, Ky., and one and a half miles 
from the Ohio river—200 acres under cultivation, and the re- 
mainder heavily timbered avith blue ash, black walnut and 
sugar tree—woodland sowed in blue grass; with a good or- 
chard and ten never failing springs; soil well adapted to blue 
grass, clover, corn and oats—peculiarly adapted to the gra- 
zing or dairy business, as it is near Louisville, and wany . 
amount of butter can be disposed of at the *river to boats at 
the highest price—with a fine site for.an overshot water mill. 

Price $30 per acre. For further information address ; 

Oct. 13—w2m2 F. R. MORTON, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Osier or Basket Willow. — ms: i" 

HE subscriber will have for sale, to be delivered this fall 
“i or next spring, about 50,000 Willow Sprouts of the 
growth of this season, suitable for propagation or for baskets. 
Each sprout will make from four to five cuttings for planting. re 
C. N. BEMEN'T, 341 Broadway, Albany. © 
Aug 1ll—wlam4dm. ¢ 


Sufiolk Pigs. 


HE subscribers are prepared to receive orders for pure 
Suffolk Pigs, bred from stock imported in 1848 by the 
late William Stickney, also by the subscribers in Jan. last. 
Address, JOSIAH S'TICKNEY, Boston or Watertown, or 
ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
September 1—mé6t. i 
Suffolk Pigs, 


Bb. V. FRENCH, 
Braintree, Mass. 


F pure blood, for sale vy 
Feby. 11.—m 


Manures. 


Plone GUANO, 2} to 24 cents per pound. 
i BONE DUST, when taken in equal quantities, $2.25 
per barrel. . Ree 
BONE SAWINGS, separately, $2.50 per barrel. 
PLASTER, $1 to $1.25 per barrel. ; 
POTASH, 3} to 4 cents per pound, 3 
CHARCOAL, $1 per barrel. 
SULPHURIC ACID, 2} to 24 cents per pound. 
‘SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 2} cents per pound.’ 
WOOD'S RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pound. 
For sale at the State Agricultural. Warehouse, No. 25 
ga ee a hiatal: LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
eb. 1—etf. ‘i 


Books for Farmers. - , 
6 Ras Farmer’s Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural 
Affairs, embracing all the most recent discoveries in 
Agricultural Chemistry, by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. 
Adapted to the United States by Goveneur Emerson. One 
large vol., with plates—$4.00. OBE ae ct 

The Progressive Farmer—A Scientific Treatise on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, &¢., applied to Practical Agriculture, by 
J. A. Nash—s0 cents. peak 

The American Farm Book, or Compend of American 
Agriculture, by R. L. Allen—$1.00. i 

The American’ Muck Book, freaging of all the principal 
fertilizers and manures in common use, with specific direc- 
tions for their preparation, preservation and application to the 
soil and to crops, by D. J. Browne—$1.00. 

The Farmer’s Dictionary—A vocabulary of the technical 
terms recently introduced into Agriculture and Horticulture, 
aud also a compendium of Practical Agriculture, by D. P. 
Gardner, M. D—$1.50.. EF <3) pohiit 
» Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture—50 cents. 

The Farmer’s Manual—A Practical Treatise on the Nature 
and Value of Manures, by F. Falkner, Esq.—50 ceuts. | 
. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry—$1.25. 

For Sale at the office of the Cultivator, 395 Broadway. 


‘ 


9 \Basket ‘Willow. os Ba 
Salina aie the best kinds of Basket Willow, with di- 
rections for planting, for sale at $5 a thousand, by 
| 3 "WM. H. DENNING, 
Sept. 22—m2t* — Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


Suffolk Pigs. fe cen 


IX pairs of purely bred Suffolk Pigs, also breeding sows, 
for sale by ee TP Ode eae 
~ Sept. 15—2t* ‘ "a 


& 


R. MUNN begs to offer his services to-gentlemen : bout. | 


nd Cottage Residences of England, and of this country, |} 
-gombined with an inexpensive system of adapting the natural — 


ne 
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| and get that cake just as easy as noth 
af} me. 

Epetore. she died, that God could 1 
, verythi 


IR E. BULWER'LYTTON. 
,* 


Fresh glides the brook yk and and blows the gale, vy, 
Yet yonder halts’ the quiet mill; . 


' How motionless and still! 


Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, . 
‘Thy strength the slave of gee be; : 
"~The seventh thy limbs escape the’ Heol eh 
A God hath made — ay 5% ) ee 


Ah, tender asthe Law tl 

This holy respite to tite: 
To breathe the gale, to wateh the wave, “4 
~ And puter ® hie may rest! 9 


. But where the waves the gentlest glide * 
Whatimde chatins, to lift, thine eyes? 
The spire reflected on the tide’ __ 
Invites thee to the skies. ns gia Ns af 


To teach the soul its nobler wort o ; pe ay o a 
j This rest from mortal toils. is, iven; 
ABO, snateh the brief’ reptieve from earth “aes up i 


_And pass—a guest t to heaven. 


They tell thee, in their Gdinune school, 
Of Power from old. dominion hurled, 

_ When rich and poor, with juster rule, 

* Shall share the altere world, RN SE A A, 


Alas! since time ‘itself began, ici ys aoe A sit 4 


‘Each age that ripens Power in Man, Ree 
Bo subjects Man to power. . 


Yet every day in seven, at Least; 

_ One bright republic shall be known}, 
: i. Man’s world awhile hath surely ceast, Se 
When God proclaims his @wn! ‘ ee ike if 


Six days may Rank divide the poor, ' 
i ) Dives, from thy banquet-hall—.. 


pi 2 Pather opes the 
~ and yl is feast for all 


LLL PLN 


i HE a - 
i. did, He don’t eare anything about me-—a poor, li 
ft hungry match-boy—‘that’s a sure case,’ as t 

: > | Man says. 
The whirling’ wheel, the rushing sail, Ay UR ee 


ot time—softly, softly—my hand's: inside 


_ for stealing one little cake, when I was so hungry. If I 
_ han’t dropped my basket, the’ 
| but my fmgers was so numb I 


saa \ of e’ m, and I’m glad I got. into this corner, all a 


oe color of gold, and she was pro: 
} } would be of é@housand d 


Toby else has been. 
E stk come here’ to-night, and I could put my arms, 
jug ther just as tight, and say, 


That fable hath but fooled the hourj ~~ rt a 3 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
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acid creep up them steps, and put my pand in softly, 


Stop! didn’t mother used to sa 


' we did, and that He’d be an 
‘anything wrong? What if He sl 
don’t believe He would though, a’ 


I don’t much believe there is any) 


and if there is, He only loves rich, beautifu 


little boys, like them I saw in the parlor. *There— 
the shop-woman’s looking the other be 10 W's we 
ah Pye got it? 


* “Oh! whe at a d 1 placé to spend the ae 
in! and to-morre ay 1’]l have to go to jail only | 


couldn’t hold it.’ What 
,awfal looking folks ‘they are here. Tm half atasid 


Well, the old man always said I’d come to jail, 


» when he hears I’m. there, he'll. only say, I’m: ‘glad of if 


[itt Somehow, there’s been a dreadful weight, just 
‘like: a stone, on my hearé ever since I took that cake. 
-It made me cry harder than that man’s gripe on my 


34 | shoulder,and it seems as if: I could sée mother looking 


| at me so pale and. sorrowful, out of her blue eyes, and 
Fe Set, her head at me. I wonder if ’m the same Willy, 
tson that she used : ‘ 


ars. Hew ; Coney ta a a 
too; and she was never cross or ugly to me, as every- 
Oh! it seems to me, if-she would 


“round her neck, and. 
et! dear, darling mother! I wouldn’t have taken 
ake, but I was hungry, and it looked so tempting. 


| Mother, won't you smile on me, and’ kiss me, and let’ 
Oh i our little Willy, just as 1 was a long time ago?:| 


be good always than. Oh, dear! I wish I }, 
, hut be 


: ae. mk 
wn, 1own, 
y to care for me, in the ws -house, 


TM lie down here,-in this 
Pp, if ¥ can. ae e I ae I 


Stories for Chilasen, ee ee rc. oes Decided Hit ae | 
JUST ONE LITTLE CAKE. ee i etic eS A ‘good scicioed dirremnsnient: of the Albany Reg. 


«Oh, dear! this basket is so heavy, nit ached Ae 


bought any matches to-day. I’m so cold, too, and nf | 


fingers ache; and. they’re so stiff —I can hard Ly stire 

them out, when’ > change my ‘basket from one eee to 
the other. My head swims when I look up. street’: 

and my voice is so hoarse I can’t scream ‘cheap matches’ 


; any more, and, if I did, this'mad, howling wind would }| fc 


drown the words. I'm afraid to go back to that old 


man’s, and tell him I havn't sold any, for he said this - 


morning, I shouldn’t sleep. in the garrét any more 

- without I brought him some money, and I know he’ll 

. beat me again; ‘just ashe did the other 5 acta What 

shall Ido?!) 

“Tf I only had a ‘piece of brégai 2 alabe go along 

a good while yet, and maybe meet ¥ with somebody who 

would buy a package, | bat I ain’t had a mouthful to 

eat to-day, and my feet drag along | $0, and there’s such 
a gnawing pain at my stomach, 

“Oh, don’t it look pleasant !—that beautiful room, 

right across the street! I can seo it just as plain, 


fo standing here, for they havn't shut the blinds. How | 
| , beautiful the light plays’ hide-and-seek over those pic- 
} with: the great frames round them, » 


. tures on the wal 

| all solid” goldp£’spose. How I wish I had just, one. 

at would. Bay me a. new} warm coat, like sor se I see 

>) hanging in the shop: windows, and brea and ‘cake 

Rr ae enough to last me for ‘a whole year. Two little*boys 

TS (1 8ee ‘py are igh. sep Atak fire. How warm’and 

- happy they lo ol h the pipe eerie like stars 
all in a row. down th pre 


|. about my size, those boys are an : guess they’re just 


‘ | about my, age. I wish | IT hada. home, and a 
va | ‘warm fire, and a pretty jacket wi he Feline buttons, 
|| too. There, that cross-looking w Has come and 
; aba the blinds. - Qh, dear ! every ning seemss0 much 

and coldernow. | 

Birir, dont those cakes look poet in, that window? ; 


ae 23 I only. had acent to buy one. I can’t keep my eyes, 
i off from ’em} and yet while I keep: looking, I grow, 
: hungrier alk the time. , It-seems as if I must’ 

- that little one, with the white sugar ‘sprinkled on’ its 
it yellow top, that lies on one side. There, they ‘ve. 
~Sponed the door. 

at one corner, behind the counter, rolling up. some . 
bead for "aot little girl and her ee 7 T! 


stand only t 


They’re just . 
Throw away the bill. 


I can peep in, and see the woman | 


ister,” writing from N. York, describes the misfortunes 
that sometimes befall guests ‘of our fashionable hotels, 
arising from the silly custom of printing “bills of fare” 


| in a foreign language, instead of plaih English. The 
bacon is imagined to be seated at the dinner table; — 


A card is placed in your hand, ‘all printed over. It 

| isan a bill of fare. Read it and be wise. Call. 
he good things it tells of, and be happy in the joys 

of ayers 8 Pshaw! It is Frénch, and 
e mother tongue. Much edification is 

there to us in this printed sheet. Much wisdom can we 
draw from its admonitions. Were it in Latin, we 
could call up &ncient learning, and spell out an inkling 
of its meaning. Even were it Greek, we might, by 
drawing upon our schoolboy studies, "make a faint 
guess as to what it refers. But French! Away with 
it! . It is all Dutch tous. But, our dear sir, we must 
eat. Aye, 5 must dine. Call up the Irish waiter 
standing a little way down, and point to largest word 
on the bill, and ask*him what dish that is, Pat scratches 
his pate i in bewildexment, and seizing the*bill and your 


plate, ttots off to. coolt-room, and returns, with what? 


“ Pomme de terre au naturel,” was what. you called 
for, and here is a boiled potato’ with the skin on! 


Wonderful transformation in the’ name of a simple 
Try again. Pick out another ‘dish with a | 


potato. . 
high-sounding, long-waisted nADes ‘and send for it. 
What on earth is this : 

_A beef: steak smothered in onions, steaming up un- 


der your nose! Becalm, our freind. The servant is 


not to blame. He brought you what you called for, 


out for roast beef, pork and beans, or some other prim- | 
itive dish, ‘whereon our .simple-minded ancestors fed 
and grew fat! In this bill of fare, printed in French, 
it isnot only bad French but great folly. What French- 


man, we should like to! know, in his own frog-eating - 
country, ever saw a hotel like the St. Nicholas? Why, . 


then, this miserable mffectation, this ‘libel upon our 


country and our language, by adopting a French jar+ 
% gon in our bills of fare ? Is not plain, simple English, | 
the language of onr people, our Institutions, our Courts, . 
our Presidents, our 


mors, Legislators, our Statutes, | 
‘an@ our History, good enough for our public houses " 
Be wi elittling. affectation is it. =“. pad’ if we 


, ain d call un 
} him, 
|, | adish of frogs set before him, when his heart was set 
»} on spring chickens or the 
| are against the hard alternative 
or losing a good dinner. It does not hese ‘with the. 
| freedom of the citizen 
pride of an “ Tndependan 


wouldn’t have found me; | | 


| uel | 


at help it when I think of | 


. to-night, i in the dark’ 
| * laid her-a long time ago, and here I } 


‘under- 


Discard French names and 
‘French cobkery. Go back to the first principles, and call 


had our way, we should leave those hotels who adopt 


- French as the language of their bills of fare to the 
| patronage of Frenchmen alone. 
| a losing game to éall 


3 if | simply a potato. . 


We would make it 
a potato either more or less than 
We would make the mother tongye 
: bic wav at table as well as everywhere else, so that 
entleman who is learned only in good English, 

rstandingly for what was palatable to 
We would save him from the hazards of having 


-bone. of a turkey. We 
of studying French, 


or square with ‘the 
ant American,” 
sa —— see 


hae ie 6 uitships | of Great Men. 


ee / 


+ eh ee, Je onnson.—lI have received by way of cli- 
max Boswell’s account of the marriage jaunt of Sam- 
ohnson *— 

 T know not for what reason the arriage was sot 
performed at Birmingham, but a resolution was taken 
that it should be at Derby, for which place the bride © 
and bridegroom set out'on horseback, I suppose in a very 
good humor. But thoug Mr. Topham Beauclerk used 
archly to. mention John$on’s having told) him with 


much gravity, ‘Sir, it*was a love marriage on both 


4 sides,’ have had from my illustrious friend the fol- 
| lowing curious account of their j journey to ‘ehureh, upon 
| the nuptial morn, July 9; a 


“Sir—She had read'the old romances, sad had got into 


pra: ef bet iead the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit 
"| should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she 
tof. me that I rode too fast and she could not keep up 
with me; ‘and when I rode a little sloWer she passed 


me and complained that I lagged behind. I was not 


to be made the slave of caprice; and I resolved to 
begin as IT meant to end. 


(Good, old Sam.) I there- 
fore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of sight. 


The road lay between two hedges, so I was sure she 
would come up with me ; when she did I observed her 


@ be im tears.” 

“This adds Boz, ‘it sie be allowed, was aysingu- 
a beginning of geunublal felicity ; but here there is 
no doubt that, Johnson, though he showed a manly 
firmness, proved a cmiost indulgent husband to the last 
- moments 6f Mrs. Johnson’s life.”’—.Boswell’s Life of 
Samuel Johnson.. — »—. 


AN ite Lato pmaaers Horse. ne following des- 
crip tion, of a i r sale, b aye auctioneer, 
vi : Sttt-tivets--the 
liveliest 4 gallies of George Robins : se strong, stauch, 
steady, sound, stout,’safe, snug, servicable, strapping, 
supple, swift, ‘smart, sightly, sprightly, spirited, sturdy, 
shining, surefooted, sleek, smooth, spurrky, well skin- ~ 
ned, sized, and shaped, leather-colouredl horse, of super- 
- lative symmetry, ealled “Sir Tatton,” with small star, 
and swift, sq square-bodied, slender-shouldered, sharp- 
sighted, and steps stately, free from strain, sprain, 
spasms, spayin,. spring-halt, staggers, strangles, secling, 


¢ sellander, surfeit, seams, strumous swellings, serrances, 
o) 


scratches epling, squint, scarf, sorgs, scattering, shuff- 
lihg: shatnbling at, or. symptoms of sickness of any 
gort. He’ is ye o Me stiff-mouthed, shabby-coated, 
sinew-shrunked, spurgalled,: saddle-backed, shell 
toothed, slim-gutted, — rbated, skin- seabbed, short- 
winded, splay-footed, or shoulder-slipped; and is sound 
in the sword point and’ stifie-joint. Has neither sick- . 
spleen, sneo sre, rahe , snaggle-teeth, sand crack, — 
b] 


subcutaneous sores, shattered hoofs ; ‘hor is sour, 
sulky, stubborn, surly, or sullen in temper ; neither 
shy nor. skittish, slow, sluggish, nor stupid; he never 
slips, strips, strays, stalks, startsystops, shakes, snivels, 
snuffies, snorts, stumbles,-and seldom sweats; has a 
showy, stylish, switchtail and a safe set of shoes on; 
can feedon stubs, straw, seage, corn, or Scotch grass ; 
can earry’ ten stone, with great speed and dong apis 
Upset price low. a Fa | 


bg SzensigLe Man.—A man in the habit of. talking 
to leet being asked why he did so, replied— 
Because I like to converse with a man of sense.’ 
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